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The Export-Import Bank Reports 


Inter-American trade and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere account for 
most of the activity of the Export-Import 
pank during 1941. Loans to assist in the 
further improvement of Latin American 
transportation systems, both railway and 
highway, became of special importance 
as a part of the program to increase the 
delivery of strategic materials required in 
the United States. Credits were contin- 
ued and some new ones extended to cen- 
tral banks to enable the various coun- 
tries to purchase and import from the 
United States products essential to their 
economic life. 


Credits for public and other useful 
works projects were granted to Cuba, Co- 
jombia, Brazil, Venezuela, Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, and Paraguay. A 
credit was authorized in favor of an 
agency of the Republic of Haiti for the 
production of commercial rubber. 


On November 19, 1941, Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, as Federal Loan 
Administrator, announced an agreement 
had been reached establishing credits by 
the Export-Import Bank up to $30,000,000 
to aid Mexico in constructing and de- 
veloping its national system of roads and 
highways, including sections of the In- 
ter-American Highway from Mexico City 
to the border of Guatemala, and from 
Nogales, on the California-Mexico border, 
to the city of Guadelajara. Mr. Jones 
pointed out that the system of national 
highways in Mexico is being developed 
not Only as a medium of travel for the 
increasing number of citizens of the 
United States who visit Mexico on pleas- 
ure and business, but also as a vital link 
in hemisphere defense. (See ForeIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 1942.) 
Other loans for similar purposes were 
extended to Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
El Salvador. 


Commitments, Disbursements, 
Collections 


Since its creation, the Export-Import 
Bank (including the Second Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, D. C., which 
was liquidated in 1936) has made com- 
mitments aggregating $837,705,261.39. Of 
these total commitments, more than 
$190,188,016.99 were canceled, either be- 
cause the applicants found they did not 
require the facilities or arranged to ob- 
tain the necessary credits from private 
sources. 


Actual disbursements to date have 
amounted to $327,313,604.41, of which 
$141,183,148.12 have been repaid. 

During the calendar year 1941 the 
Bank authorized commitments in the 
sum of $182,924,398.02; disbursed $116,- 
835,507.25; and received repayments of 
$61,736,918.07. 


As of the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, outstanding loans totaled 
$186,130,456.29 and undisbursed commit- 
ments of the Bank aggregated $324,858,- 
538.50. 


Earnings, Dividends 


Earnings for the calendar year 1941 as 
compared with 1938, 1939, and 1940 are 
as follows: 





} 
Year | Gross | Net 
1938 ; | $1,130,816 | $1, 081, 346 
1939 2 412, 204 2, 344, 776 
1940 3,914, 74 3, 774, 592 
1941 TT] 7 487, 258 7, 216, 129 


| 





Since the Export-Import Bank did not 
operate during the first 18 months of its 
existence, substantial unpaid dividends 
accrued upon its preferred capital stock. 
Since that time there have been net 
earnings sufficient to pay all accrued pre- 
ferred dividends from the establishment 
of the Bank to date. 


Administrative Expenses 


During the fiscal year 1941, total 
administrative expenses amounted to 
$137,409.51. 


Board of Trustees 


The Board of Trustees is made up of 
the following: 


Jesse H. Jones (Chairman), Secretary of 
Commerce. 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Warren Lee Pierson, President, Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington. 

Harry D. White, Director of Monetary 
Research, Treasury Department. 

Leslie A. Wheeler, Director, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agriculture. 

W. L. Clayton, Deputy Loan Administrator, 
Federal Loan Agency. 

Charles B. Henderson, Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Russell L. Snodgrass, Assistant General 
Counsel, Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

H. A. Mulligan, Treasurer, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

W. J. Johnson, Assistant Chief, Examining 
Division, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


Executive Committee 


Routine affairs of the Bank are under 
the direct administration of an Execu- 
tive Committee composed of Jesse H. 
Jones, Chairman; Warren Lee Pierson; 
Harry D. White; Adolf A. Berle, Jr.; W. L. 
Clayton; Charles B. Henderson; and H. 
A. Mulligan. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash in treasury. $255, 538. 63 
Cash items in 
transi®........ 352, 288. 01 
Special deposits. 272, 128.41 
$879, 955. 05 
45, 350, 000. 00 


(Continued on p. 35) 





mie. 


Courtesy Public Roads Administration 


Road Construction in Costa Rica Financed by the Export-Import Bank. 
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The Soviets’ Answer 


In February 1941, the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
U. S. S. R., whose members occupy the 
most important and responsible positions 
in government, and are looked to for lead- 
ership and direction of the economic life 
of the country, met in Moscow. At that 
Congress reports were presented on the 
progress made in various economic fields 
during 1940, and a Plan was adopted for 
further expansion in industry, transport, 
agriculture, and other fields in 1941. The 
details of this Plan, drawn up for the 
peaceful development of the country’s 
economic resources and strength, are of 
particular interest now, adopted as they 
were under the threat of approaching at- 
tack by Germany, which finally took place 
on June 22, 1941. The accompanying 
table gives a comparison between actual 
production and accomplishment, officially 
reported or estimated, in 1940, and the 
Plan figures for 1941, based on the hope 
that war would not develop during the 
year. Where no data are given, no offi- 
cial figures have been released and no 
reliable estimate can be made. Estimates 
are indicated with E. 


Labor Program 


It is obvious that the national program 
suggested for 1941 would require the 
energies, not only of the leaders, the 
members of the Communist Party, but 
also of practically the whole adult popu- 


By E. C. Ropes, Department of Commerce 


Comparison of Economic Indicators in 1940 and 1941 












——————— 
Actual 1940 | Plan 194) 
Value of all large-scale industrial output billion rubles 137.5 162 
Production goods do 83.9 103.6 
Consumption goods do 53.6 58.4 
Production of pig iron million metric tons E15. 5 18 
Stee do E18. 1 2 4 
Rolled materials do E13} 15.8 
Coal do F165 191 
Oil and natural gas do E31 38 
Peat do 39 
Aluminum thousand metric tons E73 a 
Capital invested in national economy billion rubles 38 87. 
Net profits of large-scale industry do 14 4 
Capital accumulations of industry do 13 
Capital construction in industry do 18.5 30.6 
Railroad traffic billion ton-kilometers 109 43] 
Inland-waterways traffic do 36 46.3 
Railroad carloadings, daily average thousands 103 
Production of cotton fabrics million meters E3, 758 
Woolen fabrics do F123 
Cotton, seed thousand metric.tons E 2, 568 
‘ Grains, gross crop billion puds ? 7.3 7.9 
Increase of cattle on collective farms 
Large horned catth percent 12 19 
Sheep and goats do 30 RB 
Hogs do 15 38 
National income! billions of rubles 125. 5 pues 
Retail trade do 174.5 197 
W age fund do 161 175 
Increase in labor productivity, percent over previous year 12 
Increase in average Wage, percent over previous year 6.5 
Workers and employees in industry millior 30.4 31.6 
Value of industrial production and national income are always calculated U.S. S. R. statist in prices pre- 
Vailing in 1926-27; other values are in current prices 


1 pud 36.11 pounds 


lation, including women, of whom some 
10,000,000 are employed in industry, and 


whose labor in agriculture is on a par 
with that of men. The description of 


A 


Courtesy of O. F. Cummins 





Roughshod Over “Intuition.” 


the specific duties of the Communists 


gives an indication of the scope of 


the 


responsibilities laid on them. They are 


expected to improve manufacturing 
working conditions in industry, 
strengthen technical management 


and 
to 
and 


authority, to stabilize labor and wage 
standards, to stimulate increased labor 


productivity, and in general support 


any 


steps leading to increased production in 
all lines, and to better quality of product. 


It is emphasized, however, that 


pro- 


duction schedules, once adopted, must 
not be interrupted, that all meetings of 
workers must be held outside of working 
hours, and that Communists, in carrying 
out their duties, were to lead, instruct, 
and set an example to the other workers. 


It has long been a requirement th 


at a 


worker, before he could become a mem- 
ber of the Party, had to prove his superior 
knowledge of his work, and his qualities 


of leadership. Membership, 


while it 


brought certain privileges, also involved 


responsibilities and hard work. 


The year 1941 began in the U. 8. 8.R. 
in an atmosphere of Satisfactory accom- 
plishment, although the goals set for 
1940 were not fully realized in any major 


industry. But the last quarter of 


that 


year showed striking improvement in the 
performance of industry in the most im- 


portant branches, with the result 


that 


the plan for the 3 months was fully 
executed, and by many plants exceeded. 


This upswing continued 
the first quarter of 1941, and the 


throughout 


new 
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January plan figures were more than 
reached for coal, oil, steel and rolled 
materials, copper, zinc, and light indus- 

production, and those for the first 
quarter by all the above except copper 
and zinc. No information is available 
on performance for the first 6 months, 
pecause of the interruption due to the 


German invasion of Soviet territory on 


June 22. 


Effect of German Invasion 


The rapid advancé of the German 
forces during the 6-month drive up to 
the end of December undoubtedly re- 
duced industrial output sharply. The 
crippling or loss of many industrial cit- 
jes, threatened or actually occupied by 
the Germans, including all Soviet ter- 
ritory west of Leningrad and Moscow, as 
well as the entire Ukranian Republic as 
far east as Rostov-on-Don, deprived the 
country of the products of iron and steel, 
aluminum, tractor, and airplane plants, 
and those of many smaller indus- 
tries. Soviet authorities, however, acted 
promptly to evacuate certain plants in 
Leningrad, Moscow, and other western 
cities eastward, to similar plants in or be- 
yond the Ural mountain range. 


New Plants Erected 


In the new locations plants were at 
once set up either in existing similar fac- 
tories or in new buildings erected for the 
purpose. Few specific details are avail- 
able, but enough has been reported to 
justify the assumption that many of the 
best western plants are now operating in 
the East, beyond enemy reach, and that 
industrial output at the end of 1941 was 
well up to that of 1940, in the newly 
erected or established factories. In fact, 
one foreign correspondent reports that by 
the end of 1941 industrial output of de- 
fense materials as a whole had reached 
the production levels of the beginning of 
1941. 

It is reliably reported that new plants 
of many kinds have been built, or old 
plants expanded, to accommodate the 
equipment shipped eastward by the train- 
load, accompanied by the skilled workers 
who had tended the machines in the 
evacuated plants. As a result, the Red 
Army has continued to be supplied with 
tanks, planes, military trucks, and other 
vehicles, in addition to artillery and 
weapons, and ammunition, of domestic 
manufacture, obtaining also tanks, 
planes, and other supplies from England 
and the United States. 

The fact that Soviet armies were able 
to defend Moscow and Leningrad from 
occupation by the Germans, and in the 
south, reoccupy Rostov-on-Don, indicates 
that the Soviet Government had in re- 
serve not only men, but also machines 
and munitions of all kinds, in sufficient 
quantity to equip the new armies. Part of 
this reserve equipment may represent 
stocks piled up since August 1939, the 
date of the German-Russian treaty, 
Which gave the U.S. S. R. an opportunity 
to prepare for the Nazi onslaught. A 
considerable portion, however, undoubt- 
edly was produced by the older plants in 
the Urals or east of these, and the new 
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How have the Soviets been able to continue resistance despite 


extent of the German invasion 


the German invasion 


. What was the effect of 


. What preparations had Russia made 


before becoming involved ... What effect did the war have 


on Russia's foreign trade? 


ones representing the evacuation of 
equipment from plants in occupied 
territory. 


Much Unharmed 


It is to be noted that the large textile 
centers of the Moscow area, including 
Ivanovo, and the automobile and tractor 
plants at Gorkii, Chelyabinsk, and Stalin- 
grad were not reached by the German 
drive. The supply of textile goods for 
the army was therefore maintained, giv- 
ing the Russian forces an immense ad- 
vantage in winter weather over the Ger- 
mans, many of whom were underclothed 
and ill-prepared for the Russian winter. 


The press also reports that German 
planes and tanks have not performed 
satisfactorily in cold weather, whereas the 
Russians, who have long been flying un- 
der conditions of extreme cold, had little 
or no trouble with war machines. Re- 
lieved of the threat to the North Cauca- 
sian oil fields, and able to utilize the new 
American-type gasoline refineries in or 
near the Urals and in the Caucasus, Rus- 
sian forces have put in the field and in 
the air, tank and plane squadrons that 
have been decisively valuable in the drive 
westward. 


Soviet reports indicate that airplane 
plants in the western and Black Sea dis- 
tricts have been evacuated to safer loca- 
tions and have continued, even increased, 


their production. The Soviet press re- 
ports “new tank, plane, and munitions 
factories and even new steel plants” 
erected in “the Volga Basin, the Ural 
Mountains and Siberia,” late in 1941, 
high-speed building methods reducing 
the time of construction to days instead 
of months. In the work the professional 
builders were aided by the personnel of 
evacuated plants, who became bricklayers 
and cement workers for the emergency. 
It must be remembered that the 
Russo-German war has united the entire 
Soviet Union against the invader, and 
calls for the greatest possible effort on 
the part of every citizen. All industry 
is concentrated on defense work, every 
factory is devoted to some contribution 
to the war effort. The warnings of the 
government, constantly repeated for sev- 
eral years, have unified the natural sen- 
timent of the people and their antipathy 
to foreign domination to a point where 
restrictions on hours of labor have been 
suspended, and no sacrifice is too great 
if it helps the army or navy in its work. 
Plan figures have frequently been ex- 
ceeded, some plants and mines doubling 
their previous monthly totals. 
Particularly valuable developments are 
reported by the Soviet press in the Ural 
and Western Siberian districts: To quote 
one dispatch, “Ural copper and iron 
mines, steel mills, and machine-shops 
have pushed their output far above pre- 
(Continued on p. 31) 





Courtesy of O. F. Cummins 


Defenders of Sebastopol. 
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Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button? 


Ecuador’s Vegetable Ivory Provides the Answer for U. S. Military Uniforms 


Battleships, planes, tanks, submarines. 
Headline words. Words that mean bat- 
tle and strife. Behind these instruments 
of war are the men in uniform who oper- 
ate the modern monsters for liberation 
or destruction. 

Napoleon is reputed to have said that 
“Battles are lost by the little things.” 
Frederick the Great said “An army, like 
a serpent, travels on its belly.” In the 
present war, it has become increasingly 
evident that human dignity and morale 
represent a most powerful weapon in 
Democracy’s Arsenal. Recognizing this 
vital human equation, United States 
Army and Navy Quartermaster experts 
labor tirelessly to provide the finest 
equipment to maintain the highest 
standards. Every item of the military 
man’s equipment is tested and double- 
checked to provide for every possible mil- 
itary contingency—down to the appar- 
ently insignificant button. 


“Beat the Axis!’”—Even in 
Buttons 


But is the button so insignificant? 
The Kaiser, in the First World War, 
pridefully announced to the world that 
he had provided for his fighting men to 
the last detail—down to the last but- 
ton—and almost proved his boast. Hit- 
ler, too, has imposed a fiendish efficiency 
on the Kaiser’s former battle legions. 
His technicians consider every detail of 
his armies’ equipment as an important 


adjunct of his military operations. 
America’s great mass-producing facilities 
have now shifted into high gear. Every 
major or minor item of United States 
military equipment is expected to out- 
match the Axis—tank for tank—plane 
for plane—button for button. 

As a result of exhauStive tests,’ simulat- 
ing every adverse condition in the life 
span of the average button, the United 
States Army recently announced a single 
purchase of 2,592,000 “vegetable ivory” 
buttons, made from the Tagua nut, for 
soldiers’ military garments not requiring 
metal buttons. The buttons are used on 
shirts, trousers, and mackinaws. Since 
making the first large purchase, the Army 
Quartermaster has ordered additional 
quantities of vegetable ivory. 


Superior Quality Proved by 
Tests 


This type of button proved its superi- 
ority, in tests, over the four commonly 
used commercial synthetic buttons. The 
vegetable ivory button’s ability to with- 
stand cracking under pressure and in- 
tense heat, its capacity to remain color- 
fast throughout numerous washings and 
blazing artificial sunlight, and its ability 
to resist dry-cleaning and soap-washing 
tests are some of the determining factors 
influencing the Army’s decision to utilize 
this type of button in preference to any 
other. The findings of the Army Quar- 
termaster are of interest to every manu- 





facturer in the textile industry and allieg 
trades, the zipper-fastener industry, and 
the ornamental metal jewelry industry, 
The cost of vegetable-ivory buttons is 
approximately the same or a little more 
than plastic buttons similar in size ang 
appearance. 


Ouartermaster’s Rigid Tests 


The War Department describes the 

procedure used to test vegetable-ivory by 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
central agency for the purchase of Army 
uniforms and uniform materials, as fol- 
lows: , 
First the inspectors select 25 or 30 buttons 
at random from each batch. These are care. 
fully marked for ready identification and 
kept separate from the others. Big idea is to 
select the average quality of buttons in each 
batch and see how they stand up under 
every conceivable type of test condition. If 
the sample buttons pass the tests and their 
price is right, the batch from which they 
were selected is purchased by the Quarter. 
master Corps. If they fail the tests, they are 
rejected for Army use. 

An automatic crushing machine subjects 
the test buttons to tremendous pressures; 
an electric steaming apparatus tells the in- 
vestigator at a glance whether the color wil] 
stand up properly; and a special sewing ma- 
chine checks their size and uniformity and 
determines whether they are constructed 
properly for quick sewing by the battery of 
needles used to make Army clothes. 

Net result is that “nut’’ buttons for soldiers’ 
clothing are purchased under a_ regular 
Quartermaster Corps specification which in- 
sists upon the very finest buttons for shirts, 
trousers, and mackinaws. 


Tagua Nuts Vis-a-Vis Plasties 


Within a few months it is probable that 
the output of a.great many articles form- 
erly manufactured from plastic composi- 
tions, including synthetic buttons, will be 
sharply curtailed or terminated by prior- 
ity restrictions. As fast as industrial 
plants are converted to munitions op- 
erating units and new units under con- 
struction are completed for war produc- 
tion under the new speed-up program re- 
cently launched by Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
it may be expected that increased sup- 
plies of chemicals, such as formaldehyde, 
formerly used for plastic zippers and 
jewelry, also will be called upon to fill 
the maw of the all-devouring war indus- 
tries. 

Indeed, shortages of chemicals, espe- 
cially those used extensively in the man- 
ufacture of munitions, have already de- 
veloped. Thus, the Tagua nut’s vege- 
table ivory may shortly be called upon 
to substitute for buttons and zippers and 
may be used more widely in the orna- 
mental metal jewelry trade. 
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There are few surpluses of plastic any- 
where these days, because of augmented 
defense needs. This potential develop- 
ment affecting the button-manufactur- 
ing industry will doubtless stimulate a 
more extensive use of the vegetable-ivory 
putton for civilian requirements. The ef- 
fect probably will be felt particularly in 
the industries making men’s and boys’ 
cdothing, women’s coats and suits, shirts, 
and other products requiring buttons in 
the textile and allied industries as well 
as metal ornamental jewelry and metal 
and plastic zipper fasteners. 


Ample Supplies Available—No 
Shipping Problem 


A leading Ecuadoran exporter of 
Tagua nuts, with headquarters in Ecua- 
dor and offices in the United States, 
stated that Ecuador now has a large sur- 
plus of Tagua nuts, as a consequence of 
jost European markets, which formerly 
absorbed most of the supply. Since but- 
ton manufacturing is the principal com- 
mercial use to which Tagua nuts can 
be put, ample stocks are available to sup- 
ply all civilian needs as well as military 
requirements. 

Shipping Tagua nuts provides virtually 
no problem. The nuts are shipped in 
purlap bags, are of relatively small bulk 
and, at times when the market price has 
fallen sharply, Tagua nuts have been 
used to fill ship holds of commercial ves- 
sels as ballast. Even if shipping-space 
shortages persist, Tagua-nut shipments 
will not be adversely affected because of 
their convenient potential use as ballast. 

Expanded trade relations with Ecua- 
dor may be expected to influence favor- 
ably the friendliness of the, Ecuadoran 
population toward the United States, in- 
asmuch as a sizable portion of Ecuador’s 
total export income is dependent on the 
Tagua-nut trade. In 1939, the Tagua- 
nut export trade represented almost 11 
percent of Ecuador’s total exports. In 
1940, this trade represented about 8 per- 
cent of Ecuador’s exports. 


Tagua, Substitute for Elephant 
Tusks 


What is Tagua? Where does it come 
from? It is vegetable ivory, says the 
apparel industry. It is the fruit of the 
Phytelephus equaltorialis, says the scien- 
tist. Natives of Ecuador, where the tree 
grows in greater profusion than any- 
where else in the Western Hemisphere, 
apply the same name to the tree and the 
fruit. They call both Tagua. Tagua also 
grows in Africa and is known as “Dum.” 
Because of its small size and inferior 
quality, African Tagua does not com- 
pete with the Ecuadoran product. — 

The Tagua nut has furnished an arti- 
cle of commerce which has proved to be 
an excellent substitute for the elephant 
tusk. It is just as hard and more dura- 
ble The Tagua palm grows wild in 
heavy rainfall jungle areas from Panama 
through Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru in 
Central and South America. So impor- 
tant is the collection of Tagua nuts to 
the native economy of Ecuador that a 
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What is the Tagua nut’s role in our victory drive 
drastic tests prove excellence of Ecuadoran product . . 
is vegetable ivory gathered in South American wilds . 
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... What 
. How 


Why do significant broad benefits, no less than concrete advan- 
tages, attend its utilization here in the United States? 


large portion of the population of rural 
areas depends on this trade. 


Picturesque “Taguaros” 


The workers engaged in the trade are 
known as Taguaros. They are descend- 
ants of the ancient pre-Colombian Inca 
civilization. ‘The Taguaros are no less 
picturesque than their river craft, which 
are made from hollowed tree trunks and 
are used to Transport Tagua-nut accu- 
mulations from the jungles along the 
banks of the Guayas River to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador’s principal Pacific Ocean sea- 
port. Other outlet ports are Esmeraldas, 
Manta, Bahia along the coast of Ecuador, 
where large vessels may navigate. 


Striking Appearance of Tree 
and Fruit 


The Tagua tree looks like a stunted 
palm fern, growing from 15 to 35 feet 
high. It has a very short trunk crowned 
with feathery fronds of large, bright- 
green leaves. The flowers give off pleas- 
ant odor. The fruit is similar in ap- 
pearance to the coconut before the outer 
husk is removed. An average cluster 
weighs 20 pounds or more and grows to 
a size somewhat larger than a man’s 
head. The cluster consists of a woody, 
fibrous, wart-covered wall enclosing the 
nuts. 


There is a curious difference in the 
male and female species. The male 
Tagua palm bears no fruit, and its 
branches extend from the ground up- 
ward—grouped and somewhat disorderly 
in appearance. The female tree largely 
utilizes its trunk to produce the Tagua 
nut. The blossoms appear at the base of 
the lower leaves and later change into 
the round pods in which the Tagua nuts 


are found. The leaves of both species 
are of enormous length, somewhat re- 
sembling the leaf of the banana plant, 
but the Tagua leaf is far more feathery 
and lacelike in appearance. 


Hard, Fine-Grained Kernel 


The kernel of the nuts is of a hard, 
white composition, fine-grained, and ap- 
proaches. real ivory in durability. The 
clusters or pods, or drupes, as they are 
technically termed, hold from 15 to 100 
nuts, while the trees average from 15 to 
25 drupes each. 

These wild nuts are gathered by na- 
tives, who bring them to the exporters 
for processing. Here the individual nuts 
are dried, shelled, graded, cleaned, and 
prepared for shipment. Shelling the 
nuts removes 35 percent of their weight. 
The average-sized shelled nut is slightly 
smaller than a hen’s egg and weighs 
about 1 or 2 ounces. When dried, it can 
be sawed, carved, and turned on a lathe; 
it readily absorbs dyes of any color, and 
it hardens upon exposure to the air. 


Nut-Gatherers’ Vivid, Primitive 
Activities 


The gathering of Tagua nuts is an oc- 
cupation followed by the humble native. 
He depends upon the wholesale merchant 
to assist him with funds to pursue his 
work. His outfit consists of a machete, 
an ax, gun, and ammunition, a few cook- 
ing utensils, and such food as rice, beans, 
and flour. The Taguaro may own his 
own canoe, hollowed tree trunk, or balsa 
wood raft. Some rafts carry as much as 
15 tons of Tagua cargo. 

A few natives and, sometimes, several 
families work together. These expedi- 


(Continued on p. 32) 





From Nut to Button. 
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Trade Policies of Foreign Countries 


During 1941 


Part IJ]—Latin America 


By Henry Cuatmers, Department of Commerce 


Relief for the Export Surplus 
Situation 


A year ago, the mounting pressure of 
undisposable surpluses had stood out as 
the dominant economic problem of most 
of Latin America. With the fall of 
France in June 1940, and the extension of 
the British blockade to most of the Euro- 
pean Continent, the countries of Latin 
America had practically lost a group of 
markets that used to buy their products 
to the amount of about $500,000,000 an- 
nually. This brought about the tighten- 
ing of import restrictions by many of 
these countries, and stimulated the con- 
sideration of a wide range of measures 
affecting their trade and general econ- 
omy. 

During 1941, that situation was sub- 
stantially relieved, mainly through the 
sharply increased purchases by the 
United States. The need for relief was 
intensified by the curtailment which 
Great Britain has had to make in the 
quantities of certain Latin American 
products which it could continue to take. 
The expansion of compensating markets 
within the American hemisphere for 
many—not all—of the Latin American 
staples and for certain secondary pro- 
ducts, and at distinctly improved prices, 
resulted in the building up of sizable 
export balances during the year on the 
part of almost all of the Latin American 
countries. The consequent improvement 
in their general economic condition and 
prospects, and particularly in their for- 
eign exchange position, has allowed most 
of them to make some relaxation in their 
exchange controls or other forms of re- 
strictions upon imports. 

The economic crisis that had threat- 
ened in 1940—particularly in those 
countries of South America which are 
especially dependent upon oversea mar- 
kets for their prosperity—was largely 
averted by a combination of measures on 
the part of the United States, private 
and governmental. The expanding do- 
mestic industrial program led to greatly 
increased commercial purchases. by 
United States firms of wool, copper, hides, 
and other Latin-American staples. By 
special arrangements with certain Latin- 
American countries, to be discussed later, 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment undertook to purchase large quan- 
, tities, if not the entire output, of various 
nonferrous metals and other strategic 





Editor’s Note 


This is the third of a series of 
four articles analyzing the past 
year’s development and trends in 
the trade policies of the major 
groups of foreign countries. 

Part I, dealing with the Far East, 
appeared in the issue of January 
17; and Part I, covering the Brit- 
ish Empire, in last week’s issue. 
A Simiar article on continental 
Europe is to appear next week. 











and critical materials. In doing this 
four purposes were in view: The needs of 
the defense program, for stock-piling, to 
preclude their reaching members of the 
Axis, and general relief for the economic 
position of the other American republics. 

Under the inter-American coffee-quota 
agreement of October 1940, the United 
States, the principal consumer, afforded 
the 14 coffee-producing countries of the 
Western Hemisphere assured markets, 
somewhat enlarged in volume, and at 
impfoved prices. At the end of the year 
the United States announced the pur- 
chase of the entire Cuban sugar surplus 
of 1942, at slightly above prevailing 
prices. It is to be taken in the form of 
raw sugar, and of molasses for industrial 
alcohol, and the purchase is to be partly 
for British account. 

The increased purchases of each 
other’s products on the part of some of 
the Latin-American countries themselves 
operated as an auxiliary measure of re- 
lief. This appears to have been the result 
both of the wartime difficulties of obtain- 
ing supplies from the usual sources and 
of the newly stimulated sentiment for 
closer hemispheric relations in many 
fields. Although the aggregate value of 
such inter-Latin-American trade is still 
a relatively small part of the total, the 
recent steps in its expansion constitute 
a notable development. 


Improvement of General Trade 
Position 


The shifts in the trade of Latin Amer- 
ica with the United States—now clearly 
the principal market as well as sup- 
plier—became the determining factor 


during 1941 in the general trade position 
and economic prospects for practically 
all of the southern republics. This ap. 
plied even to those South American 
countries whose major trade relations 
had normally been with the Uniteg 
Kingdom and continental Europe. At 
the rate at which the trade had been 
moving up to the fall of 1941, it was estj. 
mated that, for the entire year, the total 
value of Latin American exports to the 
United States would exceed a billion dol- 
lars. The increase in purchases by the 
United States would thus appear to haye 
offset in value almost the entire loss to 
Latin America from the practical closing 
off of the continent of Europe. 

Sales of United States products to the 
other American republics increased 
somewhat during 1941 over the leve 
reached during 1940 but, for reasons te 
be later indicated, have not risen at the 
same rate as the flow during the past 
year of Latin American commodities 
northward. The result has been a strik- 
ing shift in the trade balance of Latin 
America as a whole with the United 
States, from an import excess of $107,- 
000,000 during 1940 to an export balance 
of about $150,000,000 during 1941, effect- 
ing a net improvement in the Latin 
American merchandise balance with the 
United States within the year of about 
$250,000,000. 

The export balance has naturally been 
uneven in its distribution, and, in the 
case of certain countries, reflected some 
reduction in imports as well as an expan- 
sion in exports. However, there was evi- 
dence through the year that. this 
improvement in their general trade po- 
sition, joined with the influx of consid- 
erable refugee capital into certain of the 
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countries, has afforded most Latin-Amer- = 


ican republics more ample exchange for 
current import needs, has 


given in- | 


creased stability to their currencies, and | 


in some cases allowed the building up of 
sizable exchange reserves against future 
contingencies. 


Relaxation of Import Controls 
Made Possible 


As indicated, the improvement in their 
general foreign exchange positian during 
1941 enabled many of the Latin American 
governments to ease the official condi- 
tions of importing foreign goods. This, 


Argentina took several steps during the 
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year, even before the conclusion of the 
reciprocal trade agreement with the 
United States in October, to furnish ex-! 
change for the importation of certain 
American products previously barred, to 
accord more favorable exchange rates in 
the payment for others, and generally to 
minimize the formalities. The Argen- 
tine system of prior-exchange permits 
was abolized in July. Several other Lat- 
in American governments either lifted 
the restrictions on exchange permits for 
the importation of certain products, an- 
nounced increased allotments for speci- 
fied classes of imports from the United 
States, or were reported, in general, to be 
granting dollar exchange more freely. 

From quite a number of American Re- 
publics in which considerable delays in 
obtaining remittances for imports had 
peen the common experience, even when 
no formal control of exchange was in 
operation, reports during 1941 told in- 
creasingly of shorter or no delays, at 
jleast on products in the categories re- 
garded as essential. Some of the smaller 
countries reorganized their control sys- 
tems, under plans calling for devoting 
certain shares of the increased volume of 
exchange being currently created for the 
clearing up of overdue obligations. Per- 
mits for new imports were then granted 
according to the amounts of exchange re- 
maining, but possession of an import 
permit now carries assurance that ex- 
change will be available when due. 

Where systems of exchange priorities 
had been earlier established, according 
to the purpose of the funds or the rela- 
tive essentiality of the products to be im- 
ported, they were generally maintained. 
However, Colombia shifted many com- 
modity classifications under its import 
control with a view to fostering local in- 
dustries, by granting lower exchange 
rates on necessary foreign materials, and 
by making more onerous the importation 
of finished products competing with do- 
mestic manufactures. Venezuela was re- 
ported as intending to use its exchange 
control to withhold permits at the favor- 
able official exchange rate from imports 
competing with local producers, however 
small. 

Among most of the countries of South 
America, exchange control has, during 
recent years, become the dominant 
mechanism for foreign-trade regulation, 
and changes in import duties or other 
controls have been less common or less 
determining of the course of trade. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, Uruguay or- 
dered the free admission of certain con- 
sumers’ staples, up to specified amounts, 
and authorized the Executive to reduce or 
remove duties on articles of prime neces- 
sity in case of scarcity or undue price ad- 
vances. Paraguay reduced its duty ona 
wide range of products, in order to keep 
down retail prices of import staples. 

Chile charged its Commissariat of 
Subsistence and Prices with direct control 
of the foreign trade as well as the pro- 
duction of certain textiles, to check the 
mounting prices of clothing. 

A different motive for tariff changes 
appeared in the Peruvian 20-percent in- 
crease in the existing import duties, ex- 
cept on foodstuffs, and the sliding-scale 
Surcharge on the export duties, moving 
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up with the rise in export prices. Addi- 
tional revenue was given as the purpose; 
the Peruvian duties are specific in form 
and the exchange value of the sol had 
fallen. Moreover, the prices obtainable 
for Peruvian export products were going 
up. Ecuador allowed importers to use 
half of their import quotas for the first 
quarter of 1942 during November and 
December of 1941, and again permitted 
the importation of certain products pre- 
viously restricted as dispensable. 


The Problem of Latin-American 
Essential Import Needs 


The movement toward liberalization of 
import controls, which the improved for- 
eign exchange position made possible 
during the year for many countries of 
Latin America, was partly offset by other 
factors. These prevented the easement 
being fully utilized and reflected in a 
generally increased volume of importa- 
tions, particularly from the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the two 
principal accessible sources. Under the 
pressure upon shipping, and the need 
for devoting materials and productive 
capacity to its own wartime needs and 
those of the Empire, Great Britain has 
been moving toward a more limited and 
selective program of exports to most 
countries. The adoption of the lend- 
lease program by the United States in 
the spring of 1941 led Great Britain to 
concentrate the procurement of its im- 
port requirements heavily upon the 
United States, and to reduce the volume 
of its exports to Latin America, especially 
to the more distant republics. 


The orders from Latin America di- 
rected to the United States for many 
manufactured products, as well as indus- 
trial materials and equipment, grew in 
volume as the year proceeded. The main 
purposes seemed to be twofold: to re- 
place supplies previously obtained else- 
where, and to allow carrying through new 
industrial and construction projects 
stimulated by the war situation. How- 
ever, the aggregate volume of these or- 
ders soon came to exceed the ability of 
United States producers to supply in full, 
owing to the mounting needs for these 
very classes of products for the country’s 
own defense program, and for shipment 
to Great Britain and other nations re- 
sisting aggression. Concern grew in 
various of the southern republics that 
important new projects, essential na- 
tional industries, and in some cases even 
public utilities, might be slowed down or 
suspended because of the difficulties of 
obtaining necessary imported materials, 
equipment, or replacement parts. 


However, in pursuance of its policy of 
maintaining the economic stability of the 
Western Hemisphere, the United States 
Government early declared its intention 
“to facilitate insofar as is feasible the ex- 
portation to the other American nations 
of at least their essential import require- 
ments.” 


At the same time, it seemed important 
to insure that the products so exported 
reached their desired destination and no 
other, and that the strategic materials 
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and sources of the hemisphere were uti- 
lized in the continental defense. It was 
therefore urged by the United States that 
these objectives of interest to all the 
American republics might best be realized 
by the creation of an inter-American 
system of export control, combining re- 
strictions upon shipments outside of the 
Western Hemisphere, with the maximum 
of free movement within the hemisphere 
that is compatible with defense require- 
ments. This situation led to a threefold 
program of interlocking trade-control 
measures and arrangements between the 
countries of Latin America and the 
United States. 


Interlocking Hemispheric Trade 
Controls 


While varying in precise scope and 
form, as each country proceeded to take 
action in accordance with its own consti- 
tutional procedure, by the fall of 1941 a‘l 
of the 20 republics of Latin America had 
adopted systems for restricting the re- 
exportation of specified lists of materials 
and products essential to defense, or of 
all products subject to control in the 
country of their origin, and usually also 
the exportation of similar products of 
domestic origin. In the meantime the 
United States had gradually extended its 
own system of export license control, ini- 
tiated in July 1940, until it included 
practically all commodities. 

In recognition of the parallel measures 
of control on the part of the other Amer- 
ican republics, the United States began 
to enlarge the list of controlled products 
that could be freely exported to them 
under “general license,” which required 
no prior individual application or loss of 
time. As the ‘industrial organization of 
the United States became more and more 
subject to rigid priorities and allocations 
control, however, the emphasis shifted 
from simple export licenses to more direct 
procedures. In the case of products for 
which the increasing demands of the 
United States defense program and lend- 
lease aid threatened inadequate supplies 
for civilian needs, organizations were es- 
tablished in Washington to give special 
consideration to the more important re- 
quirements of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, so as to secure for them, as far as 
possible, the necessary clearance on pri- 
orities as well as the export licenses. 

As distinct stringencies developed to- 
ward the end of 1941 for certain prod- 
ucts in high demand, the United States 
authorities recognized the need, in cer- 
tain cases, for going beyond the granting 
of permission to export, or even-of pri- 
ority ratings to suppliers. Surveys were 
undertaken of the essential import needs 
of each of the other American republics 
for a broad range of industrial materials 
and equipment as a basis for determin- 
ing the specific amounts that could be 
allocated to them from the limited sup- 
plies. Tin plate was the subject of the 
first of this series of allocations. Serious 
shortage had developed in the southern 
republics, particularly for the canning of 
food products, and an aggregate of 
218,000 metric tons was set aside in De- 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes Grown From Imported Seed: 
Import Premium Established.* 


Vegetable and Fodder Seeds: Exporta- 
tion Suspended.* 

Capers, Preserved or Not: Export Tax 
Established.* 

Wine: Compensation Tax on Exports 
to France.* 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The situation in Argentina remained 
fundamentally unchanged in December, 
though there was some apprehension re- 
garding the effects of the spread of the 
war, particularly on shipping. The ship- 
ping situation, however, may improve 
following the conference at Rio de Ja- 
neiro; meanwhile the Government has 
instituted several measures for the assist- 
ance of trade and industry. Industry was 
again well occupied, the clearing-house 
check movement showed continued prog- 
ress, Christmas buying was satisfactory 
in volume and at high prices, and only 
the agricultural situation remained de- 
pressed. The second phase of the na- 
tion’s internal-debt-conversion project 
was successfully concluded. Foreign 
trade in November fell off in volume, but 
the value remained high owing to in- 
creased prices. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


Business in grains was static, and corn 
buying was limited to Government pur- 
chases of “on-the-cob” from farmers. 
Since the Government does not buy 
shelled corn, that market was idle. Oil- 
seed prices in the United States re- 
portedly are being closely watched. The 
Government is said to have effected a 
considerable export business during De- 
cember on a small profit margin. The 
new sunflower-seed crop, which should be 
harvested by the end of next March, is 
encouraging, and ready demand for the 
entire yield is expected. Frequent but ir- 
regular rains occurred over the entire 
grain belt. This delayed harvesting in 
, the Provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba 
and somewhat damaged the newly cut 





linseed, but it was favorable for wheat 
and oats in the southern area where cut- 
ting should begin about the middle of 
January. 

The new wheat crop appears to be 
much superior in quality to the old; the 
Government is confident that it will carry 
better and proposes to leave as much as 
possible with the farmers and in inte- 
rior stations to avoid further clogging of 
warehouses. Grain Board wheat prices 
increased about 42 to 34 percent during 
December, and Brazil continued to buy 
fair quantities. 

The linseed business was practically at 
a standstill in December; farmers felt 
that the fixed minimum prices were be- 
low production costs, and made few sales 
to the Grain Board. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment proposes to crush seed for its 
own account. 

During December the Ministry of Agri- 
culture was authorized to call for tenders 
for the construction of some 64 “camp” 
elevators having a storage capacity of 
150,000 tons and costing 11,500,000 pesos. 
At the same time other elevators were 
taken over from private industry. 

Early December wool activity remained 
slack and prices relatively unchanged. 
Following December 7, operations as- 
sumed a brisker pace for about 10 days, 
and prices for all grades increased from 
5 to 15 percent. Subsequent activity was 
restricted as buyers apparently awaited 
the anticipated establishment of a “price 
ceiling” in the United States before mak- 
ing further commitments. The market 
was also confused by continued buying of 
wool by domestic industries at prices 
considerably above exporter’s quotations. 
The scuthern clip began to come in near 
the close of the month and was reported 
to be of exceptional quality and perhaps 
the best in many seasons. 

The United States suspended pur- 
chases of hides in December and the 
packing house salt-hide trade was at a 
standstill. It is locally felt that activity 
will be renewed once “price ceilings” have 
been established in the United States. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUILDING ACTIVITIES FORGE 
AHEAD 


Official statistics for November indi- 
cated a continued increase in industrial 
activity, probably attributable to war 
conditions. Employment during that 
month broke all records, but the aggre- 
gate of salaries paid was lower than in 
previous months. On the basis of 1937 
as 100, the employment index for Novem- 
ber was 119.2, compared with 118.2 for 
October and 111.1 for the year 1940. The 
employment increase in the period Sep- 
tember—November, inclusive, over the 
same months of 1940, was quite general, 
but was especially significant in the rub- 
ber, textile, mining, quarrying, paper, and 
cardboard industries. A decree issued in 
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December authorized 10,000,000 pesos for 
a new Government cotton mill and bag 
factory, while another decree authorizeg 
the Banco de la Nacion to make cregit 
advances for the expansion of the domes. 
tic cotton-fabric industry. 

Municipal building permits likewise re. 
flected a continued improvement jp 
building construction in the Buenos Aires 
municipal area, Wholesale price indexes 
in Buenos Aires for November, based on 
1937 as 100, were: general, 165.9; agricy]- 
ture, 189.5, and nonagriculture, 79.4, 


FOREIGN TRADE AND SHIPPING 


To further assist the shipping industry, 
the Government concluded negotiations 
for four Danish ships, of which three 
have refrigerator facilities. Both mer. 
chandise exports and imports in Novem- 
ber were higher in value than in October, 
and the export balance was maintained, 
The United States continued to be the 
chief buyer of Argentine merchandise, 
followed by the United Kingdom. 

The main suppliers of the Argentine 
market were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Brazil. To relieve 
the country’s foreign-trade position, a 
new governmental agency was appointed 
in December. Known as the Export and 
Industrial and Commercial Promotion 
Board, it will collaborate with private in- 
dustry for the purpose of normalizing 
Argentina’s future cOmmercial inter. 
change with foreign nations. 


Transport and Communication 


New Argentina-Brazil Air-Mail Lines 
Use Old Condor Equipment.—Argentina 
and Brazil may organize a new air mail 
line, using the German equ'pment of the 
former Condor Air Line. The newspaper 
La Prensa reports that an agreement for 
operation of the line has been worked out 
by representatives of the two nations at 
Rio de Janeiro. The Condor Air Line 
was taken over by Brazil recently after 
the refusal of United States and British 
oil companies to supply aviation gasoline 
had forced it to suspend operations. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Kerosene: Exempted 
From Payment of Import Duty.—Imports 
of kerosene and of ordinary and aviation 
gasoline into Bolivia were exempted 
from the payment of customs duties and 


internal taxes by a decree of November | 


26, 1941, and effective until December 31, 
1943. Such imports, however, remain 
subject to the payment of the consulat 
fee of 6 percent ad valorem, a warehous- 
ing fee of 2 percent ad valorem, and 
minor statistical and handling charges. 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation and Government 
Finance.—Since the outbreak of war be- 
tween the United States and the Axis 
powers, the exchange market has been 

. There is an adequate supply of 
exchange for all requirements, and dollar 
export cover has increased. Funds con- 
tinued to be allocated to foreign com- 

ies for the transfer of profits and 
dividends. 

The Bank of Brazil opened a credit of 
55,000 contos in favor of the Central do 
Brasil Railway, for the construction of 
properties and purchase of materials. 

The Federal budget for 1942 estimates 
receipts at 4,389,000 contos and expendi- 
tures at 5,026,000 contos. The Finance 
Minister is authorized to borrow up to 
700,000 contos in anticipation of revenue, 
and up to 640,000 to cover any deficit 
resulting from the budget. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Established for Arti- 
cles Subject to U. S. Priorities and Export 
Control—Importation into Brazil of ma- 
chinery, materials, and general products 
which are subject to United States pri- 
orities and export control is to be per- 
mitted only after a certificate authoriz- 
ing importation is obtained from the 
export-import section of the Bank of 
Brazil, according to a report of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, from Rio de Janeiro. The 
import certificate will be issued in quad- 
ruplicate and will be distributed as fol- 
lows: One copy to each of the following: 
importer, Brazilian Embassy in Wash- 
ington for presentation to United States 
export-control authorities, United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, and the Bank 
of Brazil. The measure will not become 
effective, however, until regulations cov- 
ering its administration are promulgated. 

Exception from the provisions of the 
decree-law is provided for merchandise 
for the Lloyd Brasileiro, merchandise for 
the Brazilian Steel Co., and goods pur- 
chased by the Brazilian military official 
purchasing agencies in the United States. 

Consular Invoice Requirements on Par- 
cel-Post Shipments Clarified —Parcel- 
post packages sent to Brazil need be cov- 
ered by consular invoices only if their 
value in the country of origin is more 
than $25 U. S. currency. 

[This requirement replaces the previous 
instruction of the Brazilian Ministry of Fi- 
nance promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
August 4, 1941, which required consular in- 
voices on all commercial parcel-post ship- 
ments to Brazil, regardless of value. For an- 
nouncement of that instruction, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 6, 1941.] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Trade generally in the Bahamas has 
been seasonally brisk, and Christmas 
sales were satisfactory. Real-estate busi- 
hess Continues active. Considerable con- 
struction work is still in progress in Nas- 
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sau as well as at two or three of the Out- 
Island settlements, and it is rumored 
that a fertilizer plant and a cement fac- 
tory will be erected shortly by local and 
foreign interests. 

A daily air service with Miami is being 
maintained, and additional planes may 
be put in service later in the season. It 
is reported that a direct air service from 
Canada also will be placed in operation. 

Credit terms in the Colony remain un- 
changed, with 30 days a general average. 
No commercial failures or business liqui- 
dations were reported during the month. 
Two bills were protested. Collections 
have been satisfactory. 

In Barbados, the position of the chief 
industry, agriculture, is favorable. Good 
rains have not only benefited growing 
crops but have also facilitated planting, 
which is now largely completed. The 
outlook is therefore described as much 
improved over last year with good pros- 
pects for a large crop. On the basis of 
the acreage of cane to be cut in 1942, the 
crop is estimated at the equivalent of 
115,000 tons of sugar. Last year’s crop 
was about 100,000 tons. The cotton crop 
has also experienced favorable growing 
weather, and present indications are that 
the yield should be above average. 

Department stores reported the best 
business in years, war bonuses and Christ- 
mas-Club funds having been partly re- 
sponsible for increased sales. Cost of 
living, which is now 36.16 percent above 
the pre-war level, remained unchanged 
during the month. Public and private 
financial conditions are also good, and 
more money is in circulation. The 
colonial government is able to borrow 
money at 334 percent, and public finances 
are reported to be in first-class condition. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Revision of Canadian Foreign-Ez- 
change and Acquisition Orders; Liberal- 
ization of Regulations Affecting Ster- 
ling—The Canadian Foreign-Exchange 
Control and Acquisition Orders have been 
amended, and the regulations affecting 
sterling liberalized, effective January 2, 
1942, under two orders in council dated 
December 24, 1941, Ottawa. 

Under the amended regulations, resi- 
dents of Canada are no longer required 
to make formal application for United 
States dollars, or formal application to 
transfer Canadian dollars to a nonresi- 
dent, in cases wherein payment not ex- 
ceeding U.S. $100 is being made for goods 
that have actually been imported into 
Canada. Previously this exemption was 
limited to transactions involving not 
more than U. S. $25. 

Residents of the sterling area who have 
remained in Canada for more than 30 
days are required to obtain travel permits 
from the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board to leave Canada On trips to the 
United States or other countries outside 
the sterling area. This travel control 
does not apply to members of the armed 
forces proceeding on duty. 

Other changes made in the regulations 
or orders refer chiefly to the simplifica- 
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tion of routine procedure, and the elimi- 
nation or reduction of the use of license 
and permit forms, particularly in con- 
nection with sterling exchange and 
foreign-trade transactions between Can- 
ada and countries in the sterling area. 
The Board no longer requires an import 
license for goods imported directly into 
Canada from Newfoundland or the ster- 
ling area, and a smaller number of export 
permits is required for exports to the 
sterling area. 

The order requiring declaration and 
sale to the Board of foreign exchange 
coming into the possession of residents 
of Canada is made inoperative where 
sterling is held. Sterling currency is no 
longer required to be sold to the Board, 
and residents of Canada may freely oper- 
ate sterling bank accounts either within 
Canada or in any country within the 
sterling area, but if they desire to buy 
or sell sterling for Canadian dollars, the 
transaction must be through an author- 
ized dealer of the Board. Residents are 
permitted to purchase sterling from an™ 
authorized dealer for remittance to coun- 
tries within the sterling area for any 
amount and for any purpose. Permits 
are not required for residents of Canada 
to make payments in Canadian dollars to 
residents in the sterling area. Effective 
January 2, 1942, Iraq is included in the 
sterling area. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Raw Leaf Tobacco: Import 
Quotas Established for 1942.—During the 
calendar year 1942, Canadian tobacco or 
cigar manufacturers, and customs bonded 
warehouse proprietors not licensed as 
such manufacturers, may import, or re- 
move from bond, under permit to be ob- 
tained in advance, specified types of for- 
eign raw leaf tobacco in designated quan- 
tities, under new regulations effective 
January 2, 1942, published in Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 34 (supplement 1) 
of January 2, Ottawa. 


The types and quantities to be im- 
ported and/or delivered from bond to 
licensed tobacco or cigar manufacturers 
are as follows: “‘Perique,” “Latakia,” and 
“dark fired,” not exceeding two-thirds of 
the average taken for use during the cal- 
endar years 1938, 1939, and 1940; “bright 
Virginia,” not over two-fifths and “cigar 
binder,” not over three-fourths of the 
averages for the same years. 


All transactions are under the super- 
vision of the excise officer in charge. Im- 
port permits will not be granted for im- 
portations of the types known as “burley,” 
“Turkish,” “dark air-cured,”’ or “cigar 
filler,” but any quantities in customs 
bonded warehouses may be used without 
restriction. 

No import permits are required for 
any type of raw leaf tobacco produced 
in and imported from any country within 
the sterling area or Newfoundland. 

Metals and Compounds for Manufac- 
ture of Tableware: Duty-Free Entry from 
United States and Other Favored Na- 
tions —The import duty of 20 percent ad 
valorem on finely divided metals or com- 
pounds of metals, whether dry or sus- 
pended or dissolved in a liquid, for use 
only in the manufacture of tableware of 
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china, porcelain, or semiporcelain, has 
been removed on imports from the United 
States and other most-favored nations, 
under a new tariff item (No. 246C) ef- 
fective December 1, 1941, and reported 
in customs memorandum Series D, No. 
47, of January 13, 1942, Ottawa. 

These products remain free under the 
British preferential tariff, and continue 
to be dutiable at 22% percent ad va- 
lorem from foreign countries having no 
commercial trade agreement with Can- 
ada. 

Precious and Semiprecious Stones: Im- 
ports To Be Withheld Until Examined 
and Released by the Jewelry Administra- 
tor.—Canadian collectors of customs and 
excise have been instructed to withhold 
delivery of all importations of precious 
and semiprecious stones (including 
pearls) or imitations thereof, intended to 
be used in the manufacture of jewelry or 
similar articles, until examined and re- 
leased by or on behalf of the Jewelry 
Administrator, by order in council of 
January 9, 1942, reported in Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 57, of January 13, 
Ottawa. 

The Jewelry Administrator, appointed 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to supervise price ceiling of jewelry, etc., 
is authorized to determine from time to 
time the maximum prices for unset pol- 
ished diamonds. The prices are to be uni- 
form for all sellers and on the basis of 
the general levels of prices prevailing on 
or before October 1, 1941, for particular 
sizes and qualities of diamonds. 

Pulpwood Exports Prohibited Except 
Under Permit.—Pulpwood of spruce, bal- 
sam, hemlock, jackpine, or poplar, in the 
form of either cordwood or logs, is pro- 
hibited from exportation from Canada, 
effective February 1, 1942, except under 
permit, according to an announcement 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
on January 18, Ottawa. 

Control of exports of pulpwood is con- 
sidered necessary because of the appar- 
ent shortage due to increased demand 
both in the United States and Canada 
and scarcity of labor for woods opera- 
tions, which is accentuated by additional 
purchases on behalf of United States 
mills at rising prices. 

The Minister emphasized that in plac- 
ing pulpwood under control it is not the 
intention to discriminate against estab- 
lished United States interests but, as far 
as possible, pulpwood shipped to the 
United States under export permit shall 
continue to bear the same relationship 
to total available cut as has been cus- 
tomary in recent years. 

The Canadian Timber Controller has 
agreed not to take any action with re- 
spect to export limitations which would 
hinder fulfillment of any bona fide pur- 
chase contracts executed prior to Janu- 
ary 15, 1942. Subsequent procedure will 
be determined after points involved have 
been cleared with the joint economic 
committees so that the interests of both 
countries may be considered. 

In considering the control of pulpwood 
it will be kept in mind that from 75 to 80 
percent of total Canadian production of 
semifinished and finished pulp and paper 
products is now being shipped to United 
States markets, and consequently any de- 
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velopment which would disproportion- 
ately curtail the amount of pulpwood 
made available as raw material to Cana- 
dian pulp and paper mills would inevi- 
tably have unfavorable repercussions on 
the amount of the semi-finished or fin- 
ished product available to the United 
States market. 

Applications for export permits made 
by Canadian exporters to the Export Per- 
mit Branch of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, will be referred 
to the Timber Controller of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 

Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration for Handling Payment of Sub- 
sidies—Incorporation of the Canadian 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, to be 
responsibile for the payment of subsidies 
approved under policies formulated by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
to maintain supplies of goods, including 
imports, under the retail price ceiling, 
was announced by the Prices Board on 
January 12, 1942, Ottawa. The former 
chairman of the Prices Board is president 
of the new corporation. 


Where subsidiaries are necessary to 
maintain domestic prices of imported 
goods they are to be paid to importers, 
but before such payments are to be 
granted the trade concerned will find it 
necessary to prove that trading mainte- 
nance and costs are at an irreducible 
minimum. 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board Dele- 
gates Certain Control Powers to Admin- 
istrators.—Effective January 10, 1942, 
the various administrators appointed by 
the Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to supervise price ceilings of 
goods, have been vested with additional 
powers previously exercised only by the 
Prices Board, under an order (No. 82) 
issued by the chairman of the Board on 
January 6, and published in the Canada 
Gazette (Extra) of January 7, Ottawa. 

Under the order, each administrator 
is authorized to prescribe or limit, on 
behalf of the Board, the kinds, models, 
types, qualities, sizes, and quantities of 
any goods that may be manufactured, 
bought, sold, supplied, or distributed by 
any person, and to prohibit the purchase, 
sale, supply, or distribution except in ac- 
cordance with such ruling, to be shown 
in writing, signed by the administrator, 
and countersigned by the chairman of 
the Board. 


The above authorization does not ex- 
tend to any articles, commodities, sub- 
stances, goods, services, or things over 
which a controller, who is a member of 
the Wartime Industries Control Board, 
is given authority, jurisdiction, or power, 
except at the request or with the con- 
currence of the chairman of Industries- 
Control Board. 

Forty or more administrators from 
business and industry have so far been 
appointed by the Board. 

New Tires and Tubes: Exemptions 
From Ban on Sales When for Essential 
Uses.—The ban on sales of all new tires 
and tubes imposed December 11, 1941, 
has been modified to allow purchases 
by a small group of essential users, under 
a new order by the Canadian Deputy 
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Controller of Supplies, effective January 
5, 1942, Ottawa. 

The exempted group includes doctors 
visiting nurses, veterinarians, police and 


fire departments; also, new tires 

tubes for busses and trucks used for gs. 
sential services (not for home deliveries). 
for trucks for mail delivery, road build. 
ing and repairs, and for carrying mate. 
rial and equipment for produc 

defense housing, military and naval eg. 
tablishments, and for other deliveries 
(not including private home deliveries), 


. Farmers may purchase tires and tubes 


for trucks used in delivering products to 
market and for farm equipment. Taxi. 
cab owners, department Stores, milk, 
bread, and coal companies must meet 
their requirements through retreading or 
by the purchase of used tires and tubes. 
No restriction is placed on the sale of 
used tires and tubes, but purchasers must 
prove their need. 

Flax Fiber, Tossed Flax, Flax Pluck. 
ings and Tow: Regulations Establisheg 
for Registering Mills, Licensing Graders, 
and Labeling and’ Grading Flaz Prod. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


The December volume of business in 
Chile continued at a high level notwith. 
standing the natural feeling of uncer- 
tainty resulting from the spread of the 
war. Copper production and shipments 
were maintained at record levels, while 
domestic manufacturing industries con- 
tinued active with an attempt being made 
to expand production to keep pace with 
the demand. All major branches of trade 
reported that the public was spending 
freely and that sales have continued in 
large volume. 

The shortage of certain raw materials 
and manufactured goods has not been 
relieved, and stocks in many lines are 
low. Shipments appear to have been 
coming, however, in small lots but suffi- 
cient in volume to prevent shut-downs. 
It has been necessary for some plants to 





as 


reduce working hours, but serious unem- ; 


ployment has so far been avoided. The 
supply situation is growing more serious 


but has not reached an acute stage, and | 


it is anticipated that more substantial 
quantities of scarce materials will arrive 
in time to prevent a crisis. 

Prices and the cost of living continue 
to mount, but the latest official data indi- 
cate that the upward movement has been 


less pronounced. The rising cost of liv- 
ing has caused further discontent and | 


resulted in some labor disputes. 

The opening of 1942 found Chile with 
very small balances of farm products on 
hand, prospects for the new harvests 
good, and farmers optimistic in view d 
the continued active demand for all ma- 
jor items and the disposition of buyers t 
pay higher prices. Agricultural prices, 
in general, registered a higher level # 
the end of 1941 than in the same month 
of 1940. 

Wheat conditions throughout th 
country are considered satisfactory, and 


ripening in the Province of Bio-Bio% 
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well advanced. Intermittent rains in 
yaldivia and Osorno did very little dam- 

e, New fruit harvests are now in 
progress, and drying has begun in some 


regions. A new and modern drying 
plant constructed in the vicinity of Los 
Andes is expected to improve the qual- 
ity of dried fruits and greatly increase 
production. A new estimate by the 

iation of Apple and Pear Growers 
places the 1942 apple output considerably 
pelow earlier forecasts of a bumper crop, 
owing to a severe hail storm in Novem- 
per. Frospects are reported good for 
export-type melons. On December 16, 
an export prohibition on all foodstuffs 
was announced by the Agricultural Ex- 
port Board, but on December 27 a re- 
yised list of products was issued, includ- 
ing only those of importance in Chile’s 
domestic consumption. 

Latest copper production figures indi- 
cated that the October output was above 
the previous all-time record reported in 
September, and stocks were lower. Ni- 
trate production and sales were also well 
maintained. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The foreign-ex- 
change situation was somewhat easier 
during December. Although dollars at 
the export draft rate continued to be 
scarce, dollar exchange at the “D. P.” 
rate (31 pesos to the dollar) has been 
obtainable without abnormal delay. 
Congress has not yet acted upon the 
pending bill which would impose a new 
tax on copper—the proceeds of which 
are expected materially to increase 
availabilities of dollar exchange. 

Delivery of Nitrate Exchange.—In con- 
nection with the tax proposals to cover 
the 1942 deficit (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WeexLy of January 17) it is specifically 
provided in the law that the portion of 
nitrate exchange required by the com- 
panies to cover their costs of production 
shall be furnished to the Treasury before 
December 31 of each year in United States 
dollars or the equivalent in other cur- 
rencies, at the rate of exchange fixed 
bythe Central Bank. The amount would 
be fixed by the President on the basis of 
the quantity of nitrate the industry esti- 
mates it will sell during the 12 months 
from June 30 of the nitrate year in which 
payment is made. 

1942 Budget Approved.—The ordinary 
budget for 1942, as approved by Congress 
on December 31, 1941, authorizes total 
expenditures of 2,631,000,000 pesos, and 
estimates revenues at 2,442,000,000 pesos, 
leaving an indicated deficit of 189,000,000 
pesos. The tax increase needed to bal- 
ance the budget (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 17), incorporated 
ina separate measure, were also enacted 
into law. 

Supplementary Appropriations for 1941 
of 90,000,000 Pesos Authorized.—The law 
authorizing 90,000,000 pesos in supple- 
mentary appropriations during 1941 was 
despatched by the Congress and pro- 
mulgated by the Minister of Finance on 
December 26, 1941. 

National Defense Bill Enacted Into 
Law~—The National Defense Bill, which 
authorizes the Government to contract 
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loans, credits, and advances in national 
or foreign money up to a total of 4,000,- 
000,000 pesos, was enacted into law on 
the last day of 1941. The bill provides 
for new taxes on excess profits, as well 
as higher taxes on tobacco manufactures. 

Interest Payment on Foreign Debt.— 
The press reports that the Amortization 
Institute made a public announcement in 
New York to the effect that it is pre- 
pared to pay United States bearers of 
each $1,000 Chilean bond interest of 
$15.58 on February 1, 1942, and that it 
will pay bearers of foreign bonds in 
pounds sterling and Swiss francs at the 
same rate of interest (1.558 percent). 

The Amortization Institute reported 
that its 1941 income earmarked for for- 
eign debt service totaled $9,486,000, half 
of which must be used for interest 
payments. 

Financial Aid to State Railways—To 
meet the serious financial difficulties of 
the State Railways, there was promul- 
gated on December 22, 1941, a law which 
authorizes the Central Bank to discount 
at 1 percent up to a total of 150,000,000 
pesos of drafts issued by the Railways to 
cover purchases of materials in the local 
market. In addition, the Government is 
authorized to issue 310,000,000 pesos of 7 
percent bonds, the service on which will 
be met by the Amortization Institute. 
These bonds will be turned over to the 
State Railways as a contribution by the 
State. However, before they can be sold 
or pledged as security for loans, the State 
Railways must obtain the approval of the 
Government, which will also control the 
uses to which the proceeds of such trans- 
action can be put. As a further measure 
of relief, the law reduces the annual Pay- 
ment which the Railways must make to 
the Treasury from 7 to 2 percent of its 
income. 

Loans by Fomento Corporation.—Dur- 
ing the last half of December the Fo- 
mento Corporation approved in principle 
the following loans and investments: In- 
dustry, 4,500,000; agriculture, 2,983,000; 
mining, 2,167,000; commerce, for drug 
distribution, jointly with the Instituto 
Bacteriolégico, the Caja de Seguro Ob- 
rero, and the Junta Central de Beneficen- 
cla, to form a company with a capital 
of 20,000,000 pesos; electrification—ap- 
proval was accorded the text of a con- 
tract with the Cia. General de Electrici- 
dad Industrial under which the company 
and the Fomento Corporation will render 
mutual assistance in carrying out the 
electrification program. 

Bolivian Branch of Chilean Savings 
Bank Proposed.—The press reports an 
agreement between the Bolivian and 
Chilean governments with regard to the 
opening of a branch in Bolivia of the 
Chilean Caja Nacional de Ahorros. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The delay of the 
Exchange Control Board in granting dol- 
lar exchange continues to be from 120 
to 180 days. 

Government Finances.—Revenues of 
the Government during October were 
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3,370,000 colones, while expenditures were 
reported at 4,408,000 colones. Compara- 
tive figures for October 1940, are, respec- 
tively, 3,007,000: and 3,934,000. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Sugar Authorized for Ex- 
port to the United States—The Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute has been 
authorized to permit the exportation to 
the United States of raw sugar or of 
sugar for direct consumption, covered by 
identity certificate of the 1941 crop, 
whether from the domestic consumption 
quota or from the quota for export to 
countries other than the United States, 
according to Cuban Presidential decree 
No. 36, published in the Official Gazette 
of Cuba of January 8, 1942. This sugar 
must be exported on boats that com- 
mence loading before midnight of Jan- 
uary 31, 1942. 


Broomcorn Conditionally Permitted 
Importation for 1 Year—Importation in- 
to Cuba of broomcorn plants (Holcus) 
and parts thereof, raw materials for the 
manufacture of brooms, has been author- 
ized for a period of 1 year from January 
5, 1942, under provisions of a resolution 
issued by the Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, which was published in the Official 
Gazette of January 8, 1942. 

Shipments of broomcorn must be cov- 
ered by sanitary certificates, issued by 
competent agricultural authorities in the 
country of origin and legalized by the 
Cuban consul, stating at least that the 
product has been carefully selected and 
that it is free from the insect known as 
Pyrausta nubilalis and other insects. In 
this case, Cuban importers must submit 
their shipments, within 10 days after 
unloading, to appropriate fumigation 
under the supervision of the Cuban agri- 
cultural authorities. 


In case, however, that the shipment is - 
accompanied by a certificate by the com- 
petent agricultural authorities in the 
country of origin, stating that it has been 
fumigated or treated with steam or oth- 
erwise adequately treated to kill Pyrausta 
nubilalis and other insects, it will be 
exempted from fumigation in Cuba. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: New Tax Measures.—Pur- 
suant to the law of December 19, 1941, 
which declared a “state of emergency” 
and authorized the Cabinet to establish 
taxes designed to raise funds for na- 
tional defense purposes, the Cabinet by 
a “resolution law” of December 31, 1941, 
established a series of new taxes which 
became effective on January 1, 1942. 
The new taxes include: 


(a) A 5 percent sales tax on a num- 
ber of so-called “luxury articles,” includ- 
ing pianos, phonographs, cameras, man- 
ufactures of silk and nylon, toys, 
firearms, jewelry, watches, footwear 
priced at over 5 pesos a pair, crystalware, 
perfumery, etc., and on amounts spent 
in night clubs, cabarets, casinos, clubs, 
and similar establishments. 
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(b) An annual tax on the use or own- 
ership of radio receiving sets, refrigera- 
tors and automobiles. 

(c) A production tax of $0.0044 per 
pound and $0.045 per gallon, respectively, 
on sugar and sugar sirups not destined 
for export. 

(d) A tax ranging from 6 percent on 
net profits up to 25,000 pesos, to 20 per- 
cent on net profits in excess of 500,000 
pesos of entities engaged in the manu- 
facture of alcohol, wines, beers, soft 
drinks, cigars, cigarettes, playing cards, 
and other articles, except matches, sub- 
ject to the so-called “loan taxes.” 

(e) An income tax on salaries and 
pensions of all kinds ranging from 1 
percent on incomes from 1,200 to 2,400 
pesos, to 10 percent on incomes in excess 
of 50,000 pesos per annum. 

(f) A tax on fees and other profes- 
sional emoluments ranging from 1% 
percent on incomes of 2,400 to 3,600 
pesos, to 1214 percent on incomes in ex- 
cess of 50,000 pesos per annum. 

(g) A complementary tax on incomes 
from all sources when in excess of 5,000 
pesos per annum, ranging from 2 per- 
cent on incomes not in excess of 6,000 
pesos, to 10 percent on incomes in excess 
of 18,000 pesos per annum. 

(h) An increase in the existing 1% of 
1 percent export tax on money or its 
equivalent, to 1 percent. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


ParRTIAL INDUSTRIAL SHUT-DOWN 


A partial shut-down of French indus- 
trial operations, decreed for the period 
December 21, 1941, to January 4, 1942, 
reflects the shortage of coal and gas in 
France. The law was dated December 
15, 1941, at Vichy. It required that all 
industrial enterprises having a monthly 
allotment of coal of 20 tons or more, or 
an authorized monthly consumption of 
gas of 10,000 cubic meters or more, or 
having at their disposal (either from a 
distributing plant or from their own 
power plant) electric energy of 20 kilo- 
watts or more, should be closed from De- 
cember 24 to 28, 1941, inclusive, and from 
January 1 to 4, 1942, inclusive. During 
the remainder of the period (December 
21-23, inclusive, and December 29-31, in- 
clusive) the personnel was to be employed 
during the work days but only on work 
permitting the required restrictions on 
consumption of coal, gas, and electricity. 
Activity in these periods was thus ap- 
parently restricted to inventory-taking, 
upkeep, repairs, etc. No dismissal or 
suspension of labor during the period was 
permitted, but the matters of rates of pay 
and of bearing the costs of payment for 
the period of shut-down were reserved 
for subsequent determination. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONS FOR FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTION 


Administrative regions have been es- 
tablished in France, effective October 1, 
1941, for the distribution of fruits and 
‘ vegetables received from French North 
Africa, according to the Journal Officiel 
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of October 17, 1941. Administrative re- 
gions in the occupied zone are to receive 
60 percent of the total (principal regions: 
Paris, 20 percent; Lille, 9 percent; Bor- 
deaux and Dijon, 5 percent each); re- 
gions in the unoccupied zone are to get 
the remaining 40 percent (Lyon 13 per- 
cent and Marseille 12 percent). The new 
regulation supersedes the earlier plan for 
distribution established by decision of 
May 30, 1941. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Carburants for Agriculutral 
Use: Exemption From Import Duty and 
Consumption Tax Discontinued.* 

Carpets: Exportation Prohibited Tem- 
porarily.* 

Foodstuffs and Livestock: Export Li- 
cense Taxes Established.* 

Fish, Salted or Smoked: Export Tazes 
Modified.* 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides and Skins: Certificates of Quality 
Required for Exports From Dakar.* 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Carrier Pigeons: Importation and Ex- 
portation Prohibited—Importation and 
exportation of carrier pigeons is prohib- 
ited by decree law No. 75 published in 
Le Moniteur of Haiti, December 4, 1941. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1942 Trade and Payments Agreement 
Concluded With Sweden.—An agreement 
between Italy and Sweden, governing 
trade between the two countries during 
1842 and providing for automatic re- 
newal if not specifically terminated, has 
been concluded in Rome, according to 
an announcement in Stockholm. The 
value of the maximum total trade, which 
had been fixed at 130,000,000 crowns 
(about $31,000,000) during 1941, has been 
increased somewhat during 1942, mainly 
because of higher prices. 

At the same time an agreement was 
reached to continue the regulations es- 
tablished in 1941 for reciprocal payments 
between the two countries during 1942. 

It is understood that the trade agree- 
ment between Italy and Sweden con- 
cluded for 1941 resulted in an appre- 
ciably increased trade, which is reported 
to have reached the established maxi- 
mum of 130,000,000 crowns. Reports in- 
dicate that no difficulty has been experi- 
enced during the past year in the opera- 
tion of the clearing arrangement. 


January 31, 1949 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota on Tires and Tubes Ry. 
tended.—The expiring import quota re. 
strictions on motor-car tires and 
were extended for a period of 1 year from 
October 1, 1941, by decree of the Goy. 
ernor General, dated September 20, 194) 
published as Staatsblad No. 448. : 

There was no change in the maximum 
quantities of tires and tubes that might 
be imported during the new restriction 
period—namely, 2,138,812 kilograms, 
gross, of motor-car and motorcycle tires 
and 231,900 kilograms, gross, of inner 
tubes. 

Tea Made Subject to Extra Export 
Duty.—The Netherlands Indies 5 percent 
extra export duty has been made appli. 
cable to exports of tea, by decree Of the 
Governor General, dated October 99 
1941, published as Staatsblad No. 477, }t 
is reported that the developments on the 
tea market during recent months haye 
been so favorable that tea could safely be 
included among the “strong” products 
which are subject to the extra export 
duty. The other “strong” products 
are rubber, tin, and cinchona bark. 

The valuation on which the 5 percent 
extra export duty on tea is to be com- 
puted during the period October 29, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942, or later, was fixed at 
1.02 guilders per kilogram. 

Import Quota Restrictions on Sulphate 
of Ammonia Continued.* 

Imports of Formic Acid, Flints, and 
Zinc White Made Subject to’ Central 
Control.* 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Import trade, especially in foodstuffs, 
has been active in the colony of Curacao, 
and retail trade generally is favorable. 
The imposition of import quotas On dol- 
lar imports has had the effect of limiting 
the supply of certain items, but import- 
ers may order freely within their respec- 
tive quotas. No bankruptcies occurred 
during December, and collections have 
been good. 


Norway 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement with Sweden 
Continued in Effect for Another Year— 
The agreement concerning the settlement 
of financial obligations through a clear- 
ing arrangement concluded for the 
period July 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942, is 
being continued in effect for another 
year, according to an announcement from 
Stockholm. 

This agreement involves about 7,000,000 
crowns in each direction and covers in- 
terest and amortization on nonguaran- 
teed Norwegian loans floated in Sweden 
and dividends on Swedish-held Nor- 
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wegian shares which are covered by taxes 
paid by Swedish companies in Norway. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


tion of these products will be set aside 
for payment of certain merchandise to 
be imported, and only with this exchange 
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Syria and Lebanon 





: can such merchandise be brought into . 

s Tariffs and Trade Controls the country. z Tarif{s and Trade Controls 

nd Clearing Agreement The export products involved, with : NM 
bs iiccden Pine od fo42 The their respective percentages of compen- ne ee -™ posi Mote —_ 
Ubes trade and clearing agreement concluded sation, are: Naniest, 10; sweets im Gen lated. The - ortatten ex crt mn, 
from Been Norway and Sweden on April 8, eral, 90; fruits, excluding mandarins, inne ~ : - di res ti nese d “ia 
Gov. i941 is being continued in effect with 70; mandarins, 5; soybean, 10; mandioca, 2 8'Of pharmaceutical products a 4 a0- 
1041, | (ertain modifications during the year  4Y, pressed, and flour, 90; starch, 50; Obs. ride have been, regulate din Byria 

’ 2 yerba mate for consumption outside Ar- 3 Lebs mig pd po a74 wt, ot 7 
mum "During 1942 Norway is to export to eneqepersdlinag= te asaya haces Whee mein te veanber 5, 1941 "effective November 6 and 
ight gweden goods to the value of 50,000,000 Cane sirup, 70; cane rum, 90; straw hats, ubtiched in the Bulletin Officiel on No- 
ction | crowns (approximately $12,000,000), be Fyn Aarons He, Men a pron At veniine-34.4 
: den, in return, is to send Nor- , ey ae, OO , : i 
tire sede having a =~ hedion = i. 90; refined sugar, provided a minimum thea Eggs: Exempted from Im 
in , s (about ($10,080,000). In price of 26 cents (Argentine) per kilo- : P , 
mer | erway was s ae gor rseceld x: eram {. 0. b, Asuncion fe obtained: 18° Wheat Committee Established.* 
rport gweden goods valued at about 60,000,000 orange-peel essence, 50; dried orange ee 
rent crowns (about $14,400,000) and Swedish peel, 50; palm oil (palmiste), 50; man- é ‘unisia 
ppli- exports to Norway were to have totaled ganese, 70; iron oxide, 70; slaughterhouse 
f rowns (about $13,200,000). residue, 50. 
, 2 Sie cnvcete planat for 1942 in- The products whose importation will Tariffs and Trade Controls 
oe | lowing items: herring, to a be permitted on a compensation basis 
n “ = a ane + ylang Pernt: Boning are, in order of preference, as follows: P eee chee gry: and oe ie for 
have bs *3, 21,000,000 crowns: molybdenum Radio receivers, amplifying radio equip- “ nag ssl aaa oath pee 
ly be 7 and aluminum, 7,500,000 crowns:  ™ent, tubes and spare parts for radios, —_,, ~ - oany oa , pvr ps > ta on 
ducts | sulfur and pyrites, 5,000,000 crowns, In Stationary and portable equipment for rhe wetaniie - ry GIES. BIPWS LACES 
xport turn Swedish exports are to include: sound motion pictures, accessories and Wheat: Sires e Premiums Paid to Mil- 
ducts iron and steel products valued at 13,000,- pach grote rcaaing borer poner yi acest lers and Others.* 
, | ms; machinery, 12,000,000 crowns, peutic vines, electric an ; ; iti 
rent Si iember, ‘S:ankaee ceowte refrigerators, electric irons, ventilators, es = pe ang Parse mwienen 
com- The 8,000,000 crowns by which Swedish pomp waged oh ce roma pm victro- hibited.* : 
1941, : ; fr m Norway will exceed ex orts as, me Joo wear, aicofotic beverages ex- ™ 2 
ed at et Saladin are intended to “0 ap- cluding beer, perfume, motorcycles, bi- alas tee a6 Ean ae 

plied to freight and other expenses in- cycles and automobiles. ' 
phate curred by Norway. Special compensation accounts will be - grit 
| ; opened in the Bank of the Republic for | Inited iN in dom 

, and | firms resorting to the system. The com- e 
entral | Panama pensation exchange resulting from ex- 


st 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Projected Lowering of Import Duties to 


Reduce Cost of Living—Reportedly, the 


Panama Government is about to take 
steps to reduce sharply the import duties 
on about 20 essential food items imported 
from the United States. 


ports of the products mentioned above 
must be used within 180 days, and any 
unused balance will be canceled with de- 
livery of foreign exchange. 

The Bank of the Republic may modify 
the lists of products subject to the plan, 
as well as the compensation percentages. 






Economic Conditions 


FaT AND SUGAR RATION DECREASED 


The temporary increase in the fat and 
sugar rations for the midwinter months 


(Continued on p. 30) 











stuffs, | Among the items included in the pro- 
racao, posed duty reductions are meat products, v 
rable. dairy products (including powdered milk, GIVE EM 
n dol- butter, and cheese), canned vegetables, 
niting fishery products, etc. 
nport- While some of the commodities men- 
espec- tioned are produced domestically, local 
vurred production falls short of supplying the 
| have increasing demand, and it is not expected 

that the lowering of the tariff barriers 

will be detrimental to domestic producers. 

However, the duty reductions should ben- 

efit the large number of low-income con- 

sumers whose present diet is rigidly 
, restricted by reason of the high cost of 

essential commodities. 
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t from New Compensation System Adopted.— 
| On November 1, 1941, the Government 
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Automotive 
Products 


* CanaDA.—Retail sales of new passenger 
cars in Canada during November de- 
clined 56 percent in number and 49 per- 
cent in value below November 1940, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Passenger-car sales in November 
1941, totaled 3,385 units with a retail value 
of $4,671,472, compared with 7,616 cars 
which sold for $9,101,223 in November 
1940. November was the first complete 
month during which recent restrictions 
on installment purchasing were in effect. 
Declines in October, during which 
month the restrictions were introduced, 
amounted to 20 percent in number and 
9 percent in dollar value. 

There were 79,775 new passenger cars 
sold for $103,640,620 in the first 11 months 
of 1941—down 14 percent in number and 
1 percent in value from the 93,014 units 
which retailed for $104,378,408 in the 
corresponding period of 1940. Substan- 
tial decreases were recorded in all re- 
gions of the country. Sales were down 
71 percent in British Columbia, 64 percent 
in the Maritime Provinces, 60 percent in 
Saskatchewan, 58 percent in Ontario, 
50 percent in Manitoba, 47 percent in 
Quebec, and 39 percent in Alberta. 

New trucks and busses sold in Novem- 
ber 1941 totaled 1,782 units valued at 
$2,257,025, increases of 17 percent in 
number and 14 percent in value being 
recorded over the 1,525 commercial ve- 
hicles which sold for $1,985,032 in the 
Same month of 1940. Cumulative totals 
for the year 1941 to the end of Novem- 
ber showed 32,218 vehicles selling for 
$39,985,533, up 21 percent in number 
and 28 percent in retail value from the 
26,618 vehicles which sold for $31,274.673 
in the same period of 1940. Outstanding 
gains in this field occurred in Quebec and 
in the Maritime Provinces, where sales 
rose 52 and 40 percent, respectively. An 
increase of 25 percent in Alberta was 
accompanied by improvement of 18 per- 
cent in Manitoba and 5 percent in On- 
tario. British Columbia sales fell off 
21 percent below November 1940. 

These figures are exclusive of deliver- 
ies to the Government for war purposes. 

Under order No. 75 of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, further restric- 
tions respecting consumer credit went 
into effect on December 29. In the sale 
of automobiles, the value of trade-ins 
may be considered as part of the mini- 
mum down payment which, under the 
order, is required to be 50 percent of the 
purchase price. 

A new definition, “seasonal account,” is 
contained in the order, to include a credit 
extension to a farmer or other person 


engaged in a primary or extractive in- 
dustry who ordinarily receives the main 
part of his income in a particular season 
of the year. Persons to whom seasonal 
accounts may be extended are enabled 
to secure new or used automobiles after 
making the minimum down payment, but 
without being required to make equal in- 
stallment payments during the credit 
period—that is, payments may be ad- 
justed according to seasonal income pro- 
vided the obligation is liquidated within 
the maximum allowable period. 


The manufacture of passenger auto- 
mobiles in Canada will be stopped when 
existing inventories of already fabricated 
parts have been assembled, bringing pro- 
duction to a halt at the end of March or 
early in April. In the meantime, the pro- 
duction rate each month will be half the 
1941 yate. 


A reserve of passenger automobiles will 
be established immediately to form a 
“pool” for emergency purposes. These 
cars will be released only after a permit 
has been obtained from the Motor Ve- 
hicles Controller and will be made avail- 
able only to persons who perform duties 
of an essential nature. 


Restrictions on production of passenger 
automobiles in Canada first came into 
effect in the spring of 1941. Under an 
order of the Motor Vehicles Controller 
dated May 5, 1941, output of passenger 
cars during the period April 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, was cut, not on a unit basis, 
but by 20 percent of the United States 
dollar exchange required for imported 
materials and parts used in the manu- 
facture of each model. 

An order issued August 27, 1941, in- 
structed manufacturers to cut produc- 
tion of passenger cars in 1942 to approx- 
imately 44 percent of the 1940 volume. 
Under this instruction, production of 
42,000 passenger cars would have been 
permitted in 1942, compared with 95,000 
in 1940. The January 6 announcement 
of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply will bring passenger-car produc- 
tion to a stop and manufacturers will 
turn an even greater proportion of their 
production facilities to making Army 
vehicles and other direct war equipment. 

No further restrictions have yet been 
imposed on truck production. On De- 
cember 1, 1941, the Motor Vehicles Con- 
troller issued an order reducing 1942 
output of trucks under 10,000 pounds 
gToss rating to one-half the quantity pro- 
duced in 1941 and limited the manufac- 
ture of trucks over 10,000 pounds to the 
same number of units made in 1941. It 
is possible that further restrictions will 
be placed on the output of light trucks. 


* Costa Rica.—Registrations of new 
motor vehicles in 1941, which totaled 
442 units, included 222 passenger cars, 
64 busses, and 156 trucks, compared with 


371 units (246 passenger cars and 195 
trucks and busses) in 1940. 

In 1941 all of the motor vehicles with 
the exception of 1 British passenger cay 
were United States makes, while in 1949 
all were United States with the exception 
of 1 German passenger car and 6 Ger. 
man trucks and busses. 


* EcypT—Sales of passenger cars, in. 
cluding United States makes, showed g 
large decrease in 1941 from 1940, while 
truck and bus sales compared more fg. 
vorably. In fact, sales of United States 
trucks and busses in the first 10 months 
of 1941 represented a gain of 240 percent 
over the corresponding months of 1949, 

New motor-vehicle registrations to. 
taled 196 passenger cars, 284 trucks and 
busses, and 8 motorcycles in the first 19 
months of 1941 compared with 1,430, 293, 
and 25, respectively, in the same period 
of 1940. Of the 1941 units, 144 passenger 
cars, 274 trucks and busses, and 1 motor. 
cycle were United States makes in the 
10-month period against 960, 81, and 2, 
respectively, in the comparable period of 
1940. 


* GUATEMALA.—An executive order dated 
December 29, 1941, establishes regula- 
tions requiring medical examinations for 
all drivers of automobiles in Guatemala, 
All persons must successfully pass this 
examination before obtaining a driver's 
license. A fee of 1 quetzal ($1) will be 
charged for each examination, and of 50 
centavos —($0.50) for subsequent exam- 
inations. When particularly difficult or 
complicated treatment must be given, 
such fees may aggregate as much as $10, 
The medical examination must be taken 
every 5 years. 


Beverages 


* BRITISH WEsT INDIES.—The estimated 
production of rum in Jamaica in the 
1941-42 season is 18,500 puncheons of 
110 imperial gallons each, compared with 
16,215 gallons in the 1940—41 season, in 
consequence of heavier demand in Great 
Britain. The increased demand in Great 
Britain is to replenish stocks that were 
damaged by bombings. 


* EL SALVADOR.—Many well-known 
brands of United States wines and cor- 
dials are sold in this country. There are 
no imports at the present except from the 
United States. The stocks of imports 
from other countries have been practi- 
cally depleted, and local brands are of 
very inferior grades. 

United States wines sell from 50 cents 
to $1.40 per bottle, and whiskies sél 
around $2.20 per bottle. Sales of brandies 
and cordials are extremely small. White 
wines and sweet wines are generally 
preferred. 
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Packing instructions furnished by im- 

rs should be strictly adherred to. 

galvadoran import duties are levied on 

weight, and failure to comply with 

ng instructions often leads to 
misunderstanding. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Ministry of Food 
announces that a further cut of 10 per- 
cent in the production of malt whisky 
will be imposed during the calendar year 
1942. Licenses to purchase Scottish bar- 
ley sufficient to enable malt distillers to 

oduce their quotas of one-third of their 
gutput in the year ended September 30, 
1939, less 10 percent, will be issued 
shortly. No grant of licenses for produc- 
tion of grain whisky will be made at the 
present time. 


Chemicals 


United States exports of animal char- 
coal, deodorizing and decolorizing and 
gas-absorbing carbons to South Ameri- 
can countries increased greatly during 
the period 1938-40. Total exports of 
these prcducts to South American coun- 
tries amounted to 31,900 pounds in 1938, 
increasing to 35,100 pounds in 1939 and 
625,200 pounds in 1940. Argentina, 
Chile, and Venezuela are the main fac- 
tors in the trade: 





1939 | 1940 
| 
Country LK ae DEK ‘pe ERT Mme aie 


Pounds | Dollars | Pounds | Dollars 


—————— — — 


Argentina 4, 400 2,354 | 330,148 28, 613 
Brazil. . ... . 1, 109 15 458 | 58 

ile. . 19, 716 1, 365 26, 245 2, 067 
Colombia 2, 460 286 6, 719 651 
Peru... 2, 060 260 9, 502 | 1, 103 
Venezuela - 5, 312 | 520 | 251,684 23, O89 
Eeuador . . - - ona cians” 20 5 
Uruguay - ae bene 400 | 99 
Dolivia.....-|.--- 50 7 





* Botrvia.—Somewhat larger amounts 
of industrial chemicals were imported 
into Bolivia in 1940 (the latest year for 
which statistics are available) than in 
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1939. The United States and the United 
Kingdom were the leading suppliers. 
Mining enterprises, textile mills, soap 
factories, tanneries, the malt-liquor. in- 
dustry, and the drug trade are chief con- 
sumers of industrial chemicals: 


























| 1939 | 1940 
Principal countries | a 

| Metric | | Metric — 
| tons | dollars} 8 | dollars 
es, | ka per | 1, 400 | 173 1, 606 291 
United States........| 675|  98| 672| 167 
United Kingdom....| 337 19| 696 37 
co eee 137 23 5 4 
pO a 127 geen S Caen 
WERE nc cwaccadcces 4 (‘) 13 2 
a MR a 3 1 4 4 











1 Less than $500. 


* British West Inpres.—A fertilizer 
plant will reportedly be erected in the 
Bahamas soon. Agriculture is import- 
ant in the Bahamas, and fertilizers must 
be imported, though total imports are 
relatively small in value—$25,000 in 1939, 
chiefly from the United States. 


* CanapA.—Demand for rennet in Can- 
ada has shown a substantial increase 
since the beginning of the war because of 
the enlarged output of cheese factories 
to supply the Dairy Products Board with 
cheese for shipment abroad. As im- 
ports from Poland (formerly the leading 
Source of supply) have been cut off by 
the war, Canada must look to domestic 
and United States sources for supplies. 
Canada has been a producer, importer, 
and exporter of rennet in the past. In 
1939, the United States imported more 
than 60000 pounds of rennet from 
Canada. 


Potassium permanganate is not made 
commercially in Canada, nor is it used 
extensively, commercially. It is believed 
to be imported by one or more chemical 
firms. Medicinal grades are used to some 
ex.ent. No statistics are available on 
either the imports or the consumption 
of potassium permanganate. 

Production of sodium sulfate in Canada 
was estimated to have been 124,762 tons, 
valued at $924,000, in 1941, compared with 
final figures of 94,260 tons, valued at 
$829,589, in 1940, according to prelimi- 
nary statistics issued by the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


* Ecuapor.—The Government monopo- 
lies of Ecuador have available approxi- 
mately 150,000 liters of alcohol monthly, 
according to the Ministry of Finance. 
This alcohol is derived from the distilla- 
tion of sugarcane, and it is distilled twice 
to 95° Gay Lussac at 15° centigrade. 


* ITaLy.—The Corporation of Chemical 
Industries of Italy last fall decided to 
supervise the market for nitrogenous, 
phosphatic, and potassic fertilizers. The 
1941-42 domestic requirements of cal- 
cium nitrate will be covered. Greater 
difficulties, however, were encountered in 
regard to other nitrogenous fertilizers, 
available supplies of which are depend- 
ent on availability of electric current and 


coal, 
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For the after-the-war era, an exten- 
sive program of expansion in this field 
is being planned. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Formerly the 
Netherlands and Germany were the 
most important suppliers of formic acid 
to the Netherlands Indies, and the Neth- 
erlands and Japan were the most im- 
portant suppliers of acetic acid. Since 
May 1940, and particularly after the 
adoption of the “freezing” measures by 
the Netherlands Indies Government 
against Japan, replacements of these im- 
portant rubber coagulants were obtained 
in increasing quantities from the United 





























States. (Netherlands Indian figures: ) 
January- 
Item and country 1939 1940 August 
1941 
Formic acid: Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
Netherlands. ---- 690, 528 | 1, 128, 146 |._.__- bs 
Great Britein....}.........-. ll, 51, 088 
Germany_._-..--- 330, 936 321, 772 }..... ‘ 
United States__-. 9, 516 | 1, 532,786 1, 551, 7 
Singapore_-_--.-- 25, 193 36, 675 }.....- oath 
, | eee 172, 457 266, 052 302, 672 
Tees Sak: 1, 234, 576 | 3, 450, 392 1, 906, 749 
Acetic acid: 
Netherlands_ ...-. 101, 161 SUE TD. hos 
Canada ......... 45, 000 15, 300 15, 903 
United States -_- 7, 520 198, 105 75, 889 
Singapore ___--_. 37, 092 97 408 ho ce 
pS Rae eS ee See Oe 2 
"EWNUEt ss. kc 320, 410 | 618, 341 | 591, 811 





* UNION or SoutH Arrica.—A consider- 
able market for pyrethrum extract ex- 
ists in the Union of South Africa, and a 
number of firms manufacture insecti- 
cide sprays using pyrethrum extract as 
abase. The largest manufacturer in the 
Union uses 90 percent of the pyrethrum 
extract produced in the Union. This is 
not a subsidiary of any United States or 
European firm but has entered into an 
arrangement with a United States firm 
to use some of its manufacturing proc- 
esses on payment of a royalty. Py- 
rethrum extract used by other manufac- 
turers is imported. 

Imports of liquid insecticides were 
valued at £13,194 in 1939 (latest returns 
available) , 95 percent of which was from 
the United States. Imports of insect 
powder and other insecticides not agri- 
cultural, in 1939, were valued at £38,132, 
of which the United Kingdom supplied 
45 percent, the United States 33, and 
Kenya Colony 12 percent. 

Pyrethrum flowers are grown to some 
extent in the Union, while a considerable 
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amount is imported from Kenya Colony 
and the Belgian Congo. 


Products such as pyrethrum extract 
imported into the region are usually 
marketed through the medium of manu- 
facturers’ agents. 


Coal 


* Brazit.—Coal imports at Rio de Ja- 
neiro in December 1941 totaled 62,935 
metric tons (56,408 steam coal and 6,527 
gas coal), compared with 72,695 tons in 
November (64,254 steam coal, 1,620 gas 
coal, and 6.821 briquets), 57,099 tons in 
October (48.031 steam coal, 7,892 gas 
coal, and 1,176 coke (foundry) ), and 80,- 
934 tons in December 1940 (68,356 steam 
coal and 12,578 gas coal). All arrivals in 
the 3 last months of 1941 were supplied 
by the United States. 


* Canapa.—lIn the 6 months from May 1 
to October 31, 1941, Alberta coal shipped 
to Ontario totaled 135,544 tons, a 157 per- 
cent increase over shipments of 56,637 
tons in the corresponding period of 1940, 
as announced by the office of the Coal 
Administrator. This improvement is said 
to be largely the result of a campaign to 
promote wider Canadian use of Canadian 
coal. Ontario demand for Alberta coal 
was reported still gaining in December, 
although later statistics are not yet 
available. 

As part of the campaign, the Ccal 
Administrator and the Fuels Division of 
the Department of Mines and Resources 
have issued jointly a pamphlet addressed 
to Ontario householders, instructing them 
how to burn Alberta coal and describing 
the best uses of the various grades. Im- 
ports of oversea coal have been cut in 
half since the war, and, in addition, large 
quantities of coke are required by Can- 
ada’s war industry. Suggestion is made 
in the pamphlet that foreign exchange 
can be conserved by using Alberta coal in 
eastern Canada instead of increasing 
imports of United States anthracite. 


Essential Oils 


* Puerto Rico.—Extraction from coffee 
flowers of an essential oil for perfumes 
was among the tropical crop experiments 
described to the Puerto Rico Chapter of 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Sciences at its Columbus Day meeting at 
Mayaguez. Samples of the oil were re- 


ported as having been highly praised by. 


essential oil dealers in “blindfold” tests. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
Green Coffee Stocks in U. S. 


Green coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
‘in the Foreign Trade Zone in New York 
City on December 31, 1941, totaled 177,648 
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bags including 66,975 bags from signatory 
countries and 110,673 bags from nonsig- 
natory countries. 


Total stocks from signatory countries 
were reduced from the 71,927 bags re- 
ported on November 30, but stocks from 
nonsignatory countries increased over 
the 68,348 bags reported on that date. 
Stocks on November 30 from signatory 
countries were 64,877 bags in general- 
order warehouses and 7,050 in the For- 
eign Trade Zone; stocks from nonsigna- 
tory countries were 53,206 and 15,142 
bags, respectively. 

Reported stocks of green coffee not 
entered into the United States for con- 
sumption, December 31, 1941, were as 
follows: 





In In 
general- | Foreign 
order | Trade | Total 
ware- | Zone | 
houses in New 
York 


Countries of origin 


Countries signatory of | 

the Inter-American 

coffee agreement: Bags | Bags | 
gaa | ena 527 

| 


—_ 


Colombia ; | , 765 
Ecuador-_- kao 
Peru rakes i 764 
Venezuela___-_-- 34, 701 4.495 | 39, 196 
Costa Rica____. ; 11, 526 2, 250 13, 776 
E]! Salvador F 3 550 553 
Quatemala. - 669 | 3, 692 4, 361 
Mexico 279 oa 279 
Dominican Repub- 


Total signatory 
countries.......| 54, 7: 


Nonsignatory countries: 
Belgian Congo 76, 361 18, 210 94, 571 
British East Africa 1, 330 1, 330 
French Congo 2, 444 2, 444 
Portuguese West 

Africa 11, 527 : | 11, 527 
Netherlands Indies_| 3 : = 3 
New Caledonia Se eae 
New Hebrides | 84 : M4 
British India >; aes 100 
Panama... 7 | 7 


> 


Total nonsigna- 


tory countries 92, 463 18, 210 110, 673 


Grand total.......| 147, 187 30, 461 177, 648 





* Ext Satvapor.—Coffee exports during 
December 1941 are compared below with 
those of November 1941 and December 
1940 (Salvadoran figures): 





To— | December | November | December 
1940 1941 1941 


Bags! Bags! Bags ! 
All countries _ _.__| 16, 431 3, 220 40, 051 


United States 16, 431 nil 37,820 





1 60-kilogram bags of hulled coffee. 


Coffee exports for the 1940 and 1941 
calendar years were as follows: 
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——e 


Item Dec. 31, 1940 | Dee. 31, 1941 





an 
Bags | B 
Stocks in ports_.....-..-- 27,948 | won 000 
Stocks in interior______- 600, 000 400, 000 
Stocks of the “Regula- : 
tory Quota’ held by 
the Mortgage Bank... -._|...........-- 1, 150 


Total carry-over_ _. 





er 
627, 948 | 426, 060 





——it 


The 1940-41 crop amounted to 672,35 
bags, and the estimated 1941-42 crop js 
930,000 bags. Of the expected 930,000. 
bag crop for 1941-42, about 33 percent 
has been sold abroad; this amounts to 
about 42 percent of El Salvador’s quota 
for delivery to the United States. About 
65 percent of the entire crop has been 
sold locally to exporters. 

It is estimated that 75 percent of the 
entire crop will be exportable to the 
United States under the quota. Only 25 
percent will be left to be purchased by 
the Mortgage Bank under the “Regula- 
tory Quota” for eventual sale to other 
countries than the United States, or to be 
held as a crop carry-over by the bank 
The percentages during the 1940-41 crop 
were 60 percent for the United States 
quota and 40 percent for the “Regula- 
tory Quota.” 


* GUATEMALA.—Estimates as to the size 
of the 1941-42 exportable coffee crop are 
being revised slightly downward, being 
now generally placed at 850,000 to 900,- 
000 quintals (651,780 to 690,120 bags of 60 
kilograms each). About 80 percent of the 
crop has been picked, including mostly 
the low- and medium-altitude grades 
which matured this year at approxi- 
mately the same time. Most of the high- 
grown coffees (over 4,000 feet altitude) 
remain to be harvested. Approximately 
one-third of the current crop has been 
sold by preducers. Quality is reported 
generally good. 

Total exports of coffee from Guatemala 
during the period from December 5, 1941, 
to January 1, 1942, amounted to 69,216 
bags, compared with 51.429 bags for De- 
cember 1940 (Guatemalan figures). Ex- 
ports for November 1941 reached 32,618 
bags. The following table shows exports 
of coffee, by countries of destination, dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1941, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1942: 





Bags of 60 


Destination kil ; 





United States 87, 508 
Canada 53, 322 
Switzerland a 2, 145 
Argentina 2, 081 
China } 1, 451 
Staten Island Foreign Trade Zone. _.. | 2, 84 
Other countries 1, 421 


Tetel.... 150, 882 





To— 1940 1941 





| Bags! Bags | 
662, 001 
543, 445 


All countries 
United States 





1 60 kilograms each. 


The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as 
of December 31, 1941, is given below: 


re 


* InDIA.—The coffee crop of the 1941-42 
season is estimated at about 18,000 long 
tons (304,794 bags of 60 kilograms). 
Picking of the crop was expected to begin 
soon after the middle of November 1941, 
and the curers were reported to be pre- 
paring their mills to peel it without 
delay. 

The Indian Coffee Market Expansion 
Board has provisionally fixed the internal 
quota for 1941-42 at 40 percent of the 
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actual production of registered estates 
(estates with areas of 10 acres and over). 

Reportedly, the stocks of coffee in the 
surplus Pool on November 1, 1941, ex- 
glusive of pending deliveries and home 
trade-marks, were 5,825 bags of 60 kilo- 

ams. The stocks of home trade-maiks 
amount to 5,479 bags of 60 kilograms. 

Coffee valued at 1,354,040 rupees 
($406,619) was exported from India dur- 
ing the 9 months January to September 
1941, compared with 4,415,972 rupees 
($1,326,118) during the corresponding 
period of 1940 and 17,760,645 rup2es 
($2.694 668) during the same period of 
1939 (Indian figures). 

Chief markets now open to Indian cof- 
fee are the Arab countries of the Middle 
fast, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ceylon. 

The number of reporting coffee plan- 
tations in 1939-40 (July 1 to June 30) 
was 6,796, covering an area of 338,845 
acres, compared with 6,867 plantations 
with an area of 347,270 acres reported 
in 1938-39. The number of small plan- 
tations, between 5 and 10 acres, in 1939- 
40 was 2,447, covering a total area of 
20,497 acres. 

The following table gives the actual 
area under cultivation and the yield of 
coffee in the producing centers of India 
during the year 1939-40, compared with 
the preceding year: 














| 1938-39 1939-40 
a nape saci Can 

| Area | Yield Area Yield 
——— ieee Kees ee 

| Acres Pounds Acres Pounds 
Mysore . -- 96, 225 | 18,912,295 | 95,923 | 17,073, 409 
Madras.....| 44,611 | 11,624,555 | 45,129] 9, 644, 626 
Coorg 37,524 | 8,984,071 37,469 | 7,778, 698 
Cochin 1, 844 | 408, 959 1,765 26 ,172 
Travancore. | 951 | 180, 033 938 64, 315 
Orissa... - 92 | 726 65 497 

| ott Eee 


Total.| 181, 247 | 4, 110, 639 | 181, 289 | 34, 821, 717 
| | 





The figures for 1939-40 include plan- 
tations of between 5 and 10 acres covering 
a total area of 2,447 acres with a yield 
of 1,983,849 pounds. New land planted 
with coffee during 1939-40 amounted to 
2887 acres, while the area under old 
cultivation abandoned was 2,845 acres. 

Coffee exports from India during the 
1939-40 season (July 1 to June 30) were 
118,862 hundredweight (103,862 bags of 
60 kilograms), compared with 206,716 
hundredweight (180,690 bags) during 
1938-39. 


Dairy Products 


* ARGENTINA—During the first 10 
months of 1941, exports of butter 
amounted to 12,463 metric tons compared 
with 9,193 tons in the same period of 
1940 (Argentine figures). Of the 1941 
exports, 9,719 tons went to the United 
Kingdom and 1,363 tons to the United 
States. 

Exports of cheese increased from 3,477 
tons in the first 10 months of 1940 to 
10,589 tons in the same period of 1941. 
Practically 85 percent of the 1941 exports, 
or 8,957 tons, went to the United States 
and 755 tons to the United Kingdom. 

Stocks of butter in October 1941 were 
2650 tons, compared with 1,973 tons in 
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October 1940. Cheese stocks were 16,125 
tons, against 15,743 in October 1940. 


* CaNnaADA.—For the 11 months ended No- 
vember 30, 1941, the total quantity of 
concentrated whole milk and byproducts 
made was 228,581,588 pounds, compared 
with a total of 183,153,629 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The exports of concentrated milk dur- 
ing November totaled 8,545,600 pounds, 
an increase over the preceding month of 
3,560,700 pounds, or 71 percent, and an 
increase over November 1940 of 2,456,000 
pounds, or 40 percent (Canadian figures). 

The amount of concentrated whole 
milk and byproducts held in cold stor- 
ages, warehouses, and dairy factories as 
of December 1, 1941, was 21,816,064 
pounds, compared with 26,067,824 on 
December 1, 1940. 

Production of concentrated milk for 
the 11 Months ended November 30, 1941, 
with comparative statistics for the 11 
months ended November 30, 1940, was as 
follows: 





| 11 months ended Nov. 
30 





Products Cae ae 
1941 | 1940 
} } 
Pounds Pounds 

Condensed whole milk 

(SWONTOROE) «<< .- os. dbchss<ss 23, 025, 209 | 13, 114, 335 
Evaporated whole milk (un- 

sweeted) ..........--........|159, 338, 946 | 126, 962, 018 
Whole milk powder_-_.......-- 8, 109, 583 6, 311, 411 
Cream powder. .............- 15, 840 14, 236 
Condensed skim milk_.._...-- 4, 271, 261 4, 028, 485 
Evaporated skim milk. ..-..-- 1, 563, 131 818, 235 
Skim-milk powder --.-........-- 25, 052, 536 | 25, 142, 229 
Sugar of milk > i eduniedeesias 252, 333 238, 273 
Buttermilk powder---....._.- 4, 073, 992 3, 990, 071 
Condensed buttermilk. ._-.-_- 1, 673, 811 1, 449, 942 
RS Eh AE 1, 204, 946 1, 084, 394 











Fruits and Vegetables 


* CaNnaDA.—Canadian apples held in cold 
and common storage on December 1, 
1941, including stocks held by commer- 
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cial growers, were 770,968 barrels, 1,276,- 
348 boxes, and 354,766 bushels in other 
containers. Converting all containers to 
bushels, the combined figures were 3,944,- 
018 bushels, compared with 6,096,429 
bushels at December 1, 1940, and 5,203,- 
951 bushels on November 1, 1941. The 
apparent net “out-of-storage” movement 
was 1,300,000 bushels. 

Canadian pears, in cold and common 
storage, including those in the hands of 
commercial growers, amounted to 27,674 
bushels, compared with 17,008 bushels on 
December 1, 1940. In addition, there 
were 1,431 bushels of imported pears on 
hand, 


Potato holdings on December 1, 1941, 
amounted to 206,222 tons, a decrease from 
November holdings of 44,000 tons. There 
were also 114 tons of imported potatoes 
on hand. 


Onion stocks were reported as 14,556 
tons on December 1, compared with 15,- 
091 tons at the same date in 1940. In 
addition, there were 47 tons of imported 
onions. 


There were 197,452 crates of Canadian 
celery and 324 crates of imported celery 
on hand December 1, 1941. 

Canadian production of hops in 1940— 
41—about 1,500,000 pounds—was slightly 
less than the preceding year’s production 
of 1,690,000 pounds and considerably less 
than the 1939 crop of 1,830,000 pounds. 

The production of seedless hops in 
Canada in 1941 was not large, though 
it is increasing each year. The absence 
of an appropriate price premium to com- 
pensate for the lower yield seems to be 
the principal factor limiting production. 
However, Japanese growers in the Mis- 
sion district of British Columbia pro- 
duced 78,549 pounds of more or less seed- 
less hops in 1941. Prior to the war, sweet 
hops with a high aromatic content con- 
stituted 20 to 30 percent of the hops 
used by breweries in British Columbia, 
but now most of these firms are using 


PRODUCTION OF LARD AND OTHER 
SHORTENINGS, AND LARD EXPORTS ° 
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locally grown hops characterized by high 
hop-oil content. 

In 1940 Canadian brewers used 2,500,- 
000 pounds of hops, 12.7 percent more 
than in 1939—against an increase of 15.3 
percent in the quantity of beer produced. 
The dosage of hops per unit of beer pro- 
duced continued the downward trend 
that has been in evidence for many years. 
The lighter dosage of hops reflects the 
growing demand for beer which is less 
bitter and, more recently, the greater use 
of Canadian hops, which are stronger, 
especially when used promptly. 

In 1941, about 3,000,000 pounds of hops 
were used by Canadian brewers. Beer 
production was probably about 24 percent 
more than in 1940. A larger proportion 
of American hops is believed to have been 
used during 1941. 

During 1941 Canada imported much 
more and exported much less hops than 
in any other recent year. This is illus- 
trated by the following table: 








Period |} Imports | Exports 
11 months: Pounds | Pounds 
Ee 643, 187 | 116, 555 
SE ee | 846, 113 | 337, 312 
ERE ESTEE seer eh eae 1, 948, 207 | 100, 647 
12 months | | 
See eet 203, 256 
a 979, 050 364, 879 





* Cusa.—Unusually warm weather, com- 
bined with the ravages of insect pests, 
during December served to reduce greatly 
the quantities of fresh winter vegetables 
suitable for export. Damage to peppers 
and eggplant is understood to have been 
especially severe. Exports of fresh vege- 
tables so far this winter have been 
somewhat less than was anticipated and 
have been substantially less than in 1940~- 
41. While unusually warm weather has 
continued during the early part of Janu- 
ary, steps are being taken to eradicate 
insect pests as much as possible, in the 


We are all in it 
all the way 


Every single man, woman and child 
is a partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking of cur American history. 
We must share together the bad news 
and the good news, the defeats and the 
victories -the changing fortunes of war. 


(President Roosevelt, Address to the Nation, December 9,194! ) 
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expectation that the volume of exports 
may be increased. 

Exports of fresh vegetables from Ha- 
bana during, December 1940 and 1941 
were as follows (Cuban figures) : 











rs December December 
Kind 1940 1941 
Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes. _- 8, 563, 140 6, 508, 744 
Eggplant 1, 038, 907 631, 504 
Peppers ____- oe 219, 850 42, 892 
Okra : 245, 930 290, 004 
Lima beans_ - 1, 131, 480 1, 060, 830 
Cucumbers : 876, 441 | 1, 409, 311 
Potatoes. _- ; 13, 048 
Others. _- 182, 259 | 113, 487 
| 12, 258,007 | 10, 059, 820 
| 





Avocado shipments came to a close in 
November and grapefruit in December. 
There were still normal shipments of 
pineapples in crates, but the shipments 
of pineapples in bulk, which for the most 
part are scheduled for reexport to Can- 
ada for canning, ceased entirely. Prob- 
ably, no more avocados will be shipped 
until the new season in June 1942, and, 
though there are usually some grapefruit 
exports in December, prices did not war- 
rant shipping in December 1941. 

The following table sets forth exports 
of fresh fruit to the United States from 
Habana during December 1940 and 1941, 
as well as during the calendar years 1940 
and 1941: 


Exports of Fresh Fruit from Habana to the 
United States 





| 12-month period ended 
Decem-| Decem-| Dec. 31 














Kind ber ber |__ 
1940 | 1941 | 
| | 1940 1941 
Pounds|Pounds| Pounds Pounds 

Papayas.-_- 40, 096 | 364 1, 165, 876 691, 440 
Avocados__...|._.- |_......-] 13, 268. 488 | 12,003, 240 
Grapefruit..._| 24,330 |.....-- 12, 253, 800 | 11, 922, 520 
Pineapples: | 

In crates..| 6,154 | 5,889 1, 027, 609 972; 172 

In bulk__ ee eee 3, 704, 580 | 968, 822 
Plantains___._'606, 783 |583, 224 6, 419, 548 6, 925, 170 
Bananas......| 9,500 | 14, 650 273.132 | 991, 503 
Others_.......| 524, 219 


15, 820 18, 650 


726, 959 | 





* UNION oF SouTH AFRIcA.—The Govern- 
ment has endorsed and accepted the 
scheme proposed by the South African 
Fruit Board for the disposal of the decid- 
uous fruit crop of the 1941-42 season. 
The Board has been empowered to take 
in, not the entire crop of all fruits as 
originally proposed, but merely the ex- 
port crop of those fruits which would 
have been exported under normal condi- 
tions. The Board expects to incur a 
heavy loss—to be defrayed by the South 
African Government. The cost of the 
scheme may come to approximately 
$800,000, this sum being the estimated 
difference between the values at which 
the Board proposed to accept the fruit 
and the net returns that may be expected 
to accrue in disposing of it. 

The Board is given authority to take 
in the entire pear and plum crops of the 
main producing areas. These areas lie 
in the Cape Province. 

Growers may deliver grapes to the 
Board to the extent of: their export 
quotas—approximately 40 percent of the 


. more 
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whole table fruit crop. The rest, 60 per- 
cent, is to be disposed of by the farm. 
ers themselves, 30 percent in local mar. 
kets and 30 percent by processing. This 
is the most important fruit involve jy 
the scheme. Twenty million pounds 
were normally exported to the main over. 
seas market, Great Britain. 

Growers may deliver peaches and ner. 
tarines to the Board to the extent of their 
export quotas. 

The exact quantity of apples to be 
taken in by the Board, roughly equiva. 
lent to export quotas, will be assessed at 
a later date when the size of the crop jg 
accurately . ascertainable. The 
quantity will probably be about 10,009 
tons. 

The estimated fruit crop of the 194}_ 
42 season, compared with the quantities 
of fruit which the Board is expected to 
take in, is as follows: 








| 
a | Amount to 
Estimated | be taken ip 
crop } by the 
Board 


Kind 


| 

| 
| 
Grapes | 31, 000 21, 000 
Pears | 17, 000 
Plums | 

Peaches 7, 000 

Apples 30, 000 


Total . 92, 000 | 59, 000 





The above total of 92,000 tons is an 
average year’s crop. 


Grain and Products 


* Canapa.—Canadian wheat in store for 
the week ended December 12, 1941, in- 
creased 25,427,685 bushels, compared with 
the corresponding week in 1940. ° The 
amount in store was reported as 503,632,- 
908 bushels, compared with 478,205,223 
bushels for the week of December 13, 
1940. The stocks of 503,632,908 bushels 
include 1,544,987 bushels of Durum wheat. 

Canadian wheat in the United States 
amounted to 33,709,865 bushels. For the 
same week a year ago the Canadian wheat 
in the United States amounted to 53,494. 
525 bushels. 


* Ecuapor.—The 1942 rice crop is ex- 
pected to be the largest on record. Pro- 
duction in 1941 is estimated at 1,200,000 
quintals of 101.4 pounds each, compared 
with 800,000 quintals in 1940. Various 
rice contracts with Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Panama, Cuba, and Costa Rica have been 
concluded. Asa result of the recent ship- 
ments to these countries, rice growers, 
with the help of local rice cooperatives, 
are enlarging their rice plantations. Ex- 
ports of rice up to the end of November 
1941 amounted to 20,083,111 kilograms, 
compared with 16,547,485 kilograms ex- 
ported in the first 11 months of 1940. 


* Nicaracua—The growing of rice in 
Nicaragua has passed through various 
stages. At times the country has been 
fully self-supporting, but at other times 
it has been obliged to depend on supples 
from abroad. There are no official pro- 
duction statistics. Main drawback to the 
harvesting and treatment of rice has been 
the shortage of equipment. 

During 1940 a relatively large amount 
of rice was imported—a total of about 
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325,000 kilograms valued at $16,500. The 
east coast of Nicaragua imported virtu- 
ally all its rice from the United States, 
put the western part of the country 
pought most of its supply from E] Salva- 
dor and Panama. The table below 
shows imports of rice in 1939 and 1940 
and in the first 11 months of 1941 (Nica- 
raguan figures) : 


—_ 














s e 1935 § 1941 
BOUrce | , 1940 | (11. months) 
a Cn £6 eee eT 

| 

Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States ---. 234 79, 801 8, 300 
panama eed 1, 583 ff Ree 

El Salvador ; oe ~ 173, 046 |. R 
Other countries _- 4, 500 60 
Total... | 1, $17 | 324, 945 8, 360 








—_—_ 


Spices and Related Products 


* SrerrA LEONE.—No ginger was railed 
to Freetown in October 1941. Exports 
in October amounted to 42,224 pounds, 
all to the United Kingdom. Exports of 
pepper were 41,552 pounds—29,971 
pounds being shipped to the United 
Kingdom and 11,581 to the United States. 

Spices ready for shipment in October 
1941 consisted of 15,680 pounds of ginger 
and 135,475 pounds of pepper. 


Sugars and Products 


Proposed Sugar-Shipment Rates Not 
Unlawful 


The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion announced on January 16, 1942, its 
conclusions in Docket No. 608, Sugar 
Rates—Puerto Rico to United States At- 
lantic and Gulf Ports. 

This proceeding involved proposed in- 
creased rates from 20 to 28 cents per 
100 pounds for the transportation of 
sugar from Puerto Rico to Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. Protests were filed by Office 
of Price Administration, the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico, and Asso- 
ciation of Sugar Producers of Puerto 
Rico. The office of Price Administration 
and Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico sought permission to with- 
draw their protests before the hearing. 
No evidence was offered by any protes- 
tants at the hearing, although repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration were present and cross-exam- 
ined the witnesses of claimants. 

Respondents relied upon recent in- 
creased operating costs resulting pri- 
marily from war conditions and the con- 
temporaneous rates on sugar from Cuba 
to Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The Commission found that the pro- 
posed increased rates were not shown 
to be unlawful. The Commission said 
there was no evidence indicating that 
the proposed rates will adversely affect 
the movement of sugar from Puerto Rico 
and that there was no indication that 
the proposed increases will in any man- 
ner affect the price of sugar in the United 
States or curtail the production of sugar 
in Puerto Rico. 


* CanaDA.—The acreage of sugar beets 
in 1941 was reduced about 10 percent as 
compared with 1940, the decrease occur- 
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ring mostly in Ontario. The yield per 
acre was estimated at 10.34 tons com- 
pared with 10.04 in 1940, and the produc- 
tion was 731,000 tons, compared with the 
preceding year’s production of 825,100 
tons. Almost half the acreage was in 
Ontario—30,100 acres, compared with 
40,100 in 1940. Second ranking Province 
was Alberta, where the acreage of 23,800 
was approximately the same as last year. 
Manitoba was third, raising sugar beets 
for the second successive season; here 
the acreage declined from 15,860 in 1940 
to 15,000 because many of the 1,200 
farmers who started to grow beets had 
lost money during the unfavorable first 
season. There were actually harvested in 
Manitoba 92,500 tons of beets—a decline 
of 2.6 percent from the 95,000 tons of 
last year. 


The sugar company in Manitoba ex- 
pects that its production this year will 
be 231,000 bags—11,000 bags greater than 
last year. Its production of dried pulp 
and molasses will be slightly lower. The 
distribution of these byproducts has been 
as follows: 


























Item 1940 19411 

Dried pulp: Tons Tons 
Exported to United States. 5, 132 4, 840 
Sold in Canada. -....._..- 1, 700 1, 600 
Total production... ._._. 6, 832 6, 440 
Molasses: See oS “ 
Exported to United States 3, 446 3, 000 
Sold in Camada---......- 325 334 
Total production__...._- 3, 771 3, 334 

1 Estimated. 


The first estimate of Canada’s 1941 
honey crop shows a total production of 
26,026,400 pounds. This represents a 10 
percent increase in production compared 
with the short crop of 1940 and is ap- 
proximately equal to the average produc- 
tion of the previous 10 years, About 75 
percent of the crop has been marketed 
at prices averaging slightly less than i 
cent per pound higher than paid for the 
1940 crop. Increases in production in 
Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta were 
more than sufficient to offset declines in 
Saskatchewan, Quebec, British Columbia, 
and the Mairtime Provinces. While the 
number of beekeepers is approximately 
the same as in 1940, an increase of 3.4 
percent is indicated in the total number of 
hives, increases being common to all 
Provinces except Manitoba where a de- 
crease of 16 percent is shown. 

A preliminary estimate places the value 
of the 1941 honey crop at $2,936,400, com- 
pared with $2,508,400, the revised value 
of the 1940 crop. This represents an 
average price to the producer of 11.4 
cents per pound, compared with 10.6 
cents per pound received for the 1940 
crop. 

The quota of Canadian honey for the 
period ending August 31, 1942, has been 
set by the British Ministry of Food at 
2,001 tons, the same as in the preceding 
year. This is equivalent to approximately 
4,500,000 pounds. The price remains 
unchanged, the maximum for Canadian 
bulk honey being fixed at 65s. per hun- 
dredweight, c. i. f., equivalent to ap- 
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proximately 13 cents (Canadian) per 
pound at current official rates. 

Exports. of honey during the season 
ended July 31, 1941, amounted to only 
4,438,481 pounds, compared with 10,046,- 
022 in the preceding season. Imports 
during the same period totaled 1,653,744 
pounds in 1941 and 1,335,043 pounds in 
1940 (Canadian figures). 

Exports during the 4 months August 
to November 1941 amounted to 1,307,289 
pounds, compared with 2,955,112 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1940. Im- 
ports during the same periods were 232 
pounds in 1941 and 814,711 pounds in 
1940. 


* Nicaracua.—Production of sugar dur- 
ing the year ended August 31, 1941, 
amounted to 200,234 quintals of 101.4 
pounds. Stocks on hand on August 31, 
1941, were 66,000 quintals. Consumption 
in the year ended August 31, 1941, is esti- 
mated at 196,000 quintals. 


Gums and Waxes 


* BELGIAN Conco.—Large quantities of 
copal gum have been exported from the 
Belgian Congo for more than 20 years. 
In 1937, 16,848 metric tons of copal were 
exported from the Belgian Congo, 15,114 
tons in 1938, 11,295 in 1939, 11,017 in 
1940, and 3,659 tons during the first 6 
months of 1941. It is estimated that be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 tons will be 
turned out during 1941, and 16,200 in 
1942, the latter figure including an extra 
wartime 5,000 tons. Chief problem con- 
fronting copal exporters is scarcity of 
oversea shipping space. 

In normal times, practically all copal 
was sent to Belgium, whence it was 
transshipped in large part to other coun- 
tries, particularly Germany and Italy. 
It is believed that new markets can be 
found elsewhere, especially in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The Belgian Congo copal tree grows 
in swampy forests and on the banks of 
running streams in the regions of the 
Equator, Lulonga, Aruwimi, Ubangi, 
Stanleyville, and Lake Leopold II. The 
fossil gum is found generally in the 
marshy or alluvial sands near peopled 
areas. During the dry season there are 
also gathered large quantities of fossil 
copal accumulated in more or less thick 
banks in the beds of streams. Green or 
fresh copal has no commercial impor- 
tance in the country at present. 
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* Brazit.—Beeswax is produced in some 
parts of Brazil in amounts considerably 
in excess of local requirements and in 
amounts sufficient to export. Beeswax is 
exported on a fair scale from Rio de 
Janeiro by local firms specializing in 
native products—rarely by the beekeep- 
ers themselves. The State of Parana also 
has substantial quantities of beeswax 
available for export, but the beekeepers 
sell the wax to large dealers and ex- 
porters. However, the entire production 
of beeswax in Sao Paulo—37,268 kilo- 
grams in 1938—was consumed locally. 

Brazil has been the largest single sup- 
plier of beeswax to the United States for 
many years. A total of 1,351,000 pounds 
of beeswax was imported into the United 
States from Brazil during the first 9 
months of 1941, and 1,573,000 pounds 
during the entire year 1940. 

Exports of beeswax to all countries 
from Brazil amounted to 1,635,000 pounds 
in the calendar year 1940, compared with 
2,124,000 in 1939 and 868,000 pounds in 
1938 (Brazilian figures). 


* CumLE—The bulk of the beeswax 
shipped abroad from Chile during the first 
part of 1941 was destined for the United 
States. Total exports of beeswax 
amounted to 248,451 kilograms during the 
first 8 months of 1941, of which 237,087 
kilograms were shipped to the United 
States and 7,413 kilograms to the United 
Kingdom (Chilean figures). This is a 
considerable increase over the figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1939 and 
1940, when total exports amounted to 
147,600 and 142,000 kilograms, respec- 
tively. 


* Preru.—Beeswax is produced in Peru 
chiefly in Chiclayo, Piura, and Cajamarca. 
Present production, however, is rather 
small, and only limited quantities are 
available for export. Candle makers in 
the Lima-Callao district are even com- 
pelled to import beeswax. Recently a 
few local firms studied the possibilities 
of exporting beeswax on a commercial 
scale but abandoned the idea as imprac- 
tical because of uncertainty and nonuni- 
formity of the quantities available. Nev- 
ertheless, exports of beeswax from all of 
Peru were 7,125 kilograms in 1940, com- 
pared with 5,251 kilograms in 1939 and 
4901 kilograms in 1938 (Peruvian fig- 
ures). Ali of the amount exported in 
1940 went to the United States, whereas, 
in the 2 preceding years, the United 
Kingdom was the chief country of des- 
tination. Imports of beeswax into Peru 
amounted to 1,707 kilograms in 1940, 
compared with 407 and 609 kilograms, 
respectively, during the 2 preceding years. 


* CanaDa.—Production of floor wax in 
Canada by the paint and varnish indus- 
try declined in 1940 to a selling value at 
works of $37.600 in 1940 from $53,000 in 
1939. Output of floor wax in paste form 
declined to 103,900 pounds with a value 
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of $26,900 in 1940 from 172,600 pounds 
in 1939, and in liquid form to 5,800 Im- 
perial gallons from 6,900 gallons. 


Iron and Steel 


* Brazit—Imports of tin plate totaled 
44,209 metric tons in the first 10 months 
of 1941, compared with 58,499 tons in 
the same months of 1940. Of the 1941 
total, the United States accounted for 
44.017 tons, Argentina 65 tons, Uruguay 
65 tons, Great Britain 38 tons, Ecuador 
19 tons, and Japan 5 tons. 


* Canapa.—The sale, purchase, or acqui- 
sition of new or second-hand fabricated 
or unfabricated steel plates, structural 
shapes, or bars for the construction, re- 
modeling or repair of any building con- 
tainer-tank, boiler, bridge, tower, con- 
veyor, or other stationary structure, is 
permitted only under Government per- 
mit, by order effective December 27, 1941. 

The order does not apply to the sale or 
supply by a primary producer of steel or 
a rolling mill to a steel manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or jobber, or an exchange 
between any of them. 


* SwepDEN.—A number of iron mines at 
Haggruvan, county of Orebro, have been 
purchased by AB. Svenska Kullagerfab- 
riken, Hofors Bruk, Hofors. The deposits 
will provide the reserve supplies of iron 
ore necessary for the manufacture of 
rolled, hammered, pressed, and drawn 
open-hearth steel produced in Sweden 
by the company. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The details of hides-and- 
skins exports to the United States for 
October 1941, on page 21 of Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1942, 
were erroneous. The figures are revised 





as follows: 
October 1941 

Kind | eins 
Number | United States 

currency 
Dry cattle hides 13, 500 | $28, 259 
Dry calfskins 26, 100 22. 798 
Dry goatskins 261,810 | 142, 046 
Dry horse hides 15, 500 32, 056 
Dry sheepskins 325, 461 168, 546 
Wet cattle hides 316, 581 1, 951, 329 
Wet calfskins 3, 000 9, 191 
Wet horse hides 5, 900 27. 460 
Wet sheepskins 284, 892 144, 851 





* Mexico.—The estimated production of 
cattle hides in Mexico during November 
1941 totaled 177,112, of which 55 percent 
were steer hides, 40 percent cow hides, 
and 5 percent ox hides. Production of 
calfskins during November were esti- 
mated at 3,000 of goat and kid skins, 108,- 
260 (80 percent goat and 20 percent kid 
skins), and sheep and lamb skins, 50,190. 

Stocks of cattle hides at the end of 
November totaled approximately 40,000, 
of goat and kid skins 50,000 to 60,000, 
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while stocks of calf skins and of sheep 
and lamb skins were negligible. 

There were no exports of dry cattle 
hides during September 1941, but Mexi. 


can exports of fresh cattle hides 
amounted to 58,427 kilograms durj 
September, the latest month for which 
figures are available; the United States 
was the sole importer. During this 
period exports of goat skins from Mexico 
amounted to 100,120 kilograms, and of 
kid skins 120 kilograms, all to the Uniteg 
States. 


* Paracuay.—Exports of quebracho ex. 
tract from Paraguay to the United States 
during December 1941 amounted to 214. 
919 pounds valued at $5,589, and the 
cumulative total for the year 1941 totaleg 
23,810,850 pounds valued at $564.46). 
Details follow (Paraguayan figures): 





a 





Month Quantity | Value 

Pounds | Dollars 
January 2, 212, 780 | 61, 212 
February 2, 610, 148 73, 643 
March S06, 700 22, 524 
April 2, 407, 812 59, 815 
May 3, 423, 352 74, 439 
pool 4, 975, 857 106, 061 
July 3, 478, 199 71, 136 
August 5, O42, 090 61, 916 
September GSE, 925 | 28, 126 

October + was 
November “ai 
December 214, 019 5, 500 
Total 23, 810, 850 564, 461 

l No exports 


* Peru.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru during November ~ 194] 
amounted to approximately 20,000 cat- 
tle hides, 120,000 sheepskins, and 75,000 
goat and kid skins. Production figures 
for the first 11 months of 1941 were 245,- 
000, 1,320,000, and 690,000 skins, respec- 
tively. 

Exports of hides and skins were ap- 
proximately as follows during November 
1941: Cattle hides, wet-salted, none; 
dry-cured, none; dry-salted, 214; total, 
214. For the first 11 months of 1941 hide 
exports amounted to 7,682, 28,737, and 
30,528, respectively, a total of 66,947. 
Exports of sheepskins totaled 49,430 in 
November (314,826 during the first 11 
months of 1941) and goat and kid skins 
84,130 in November (656,985 in the first 
11 months). Exports of raw hides and 
skins to the United States during No- 
vember 1941 were as follows: cattle 
hides, dry-salted, 2,992 kilograms; sheep- 
skins (slats), 24,715 kilograms; goat and 
kid skins, 65,834 kilograms. 

The apparent stocks of cattle hides, as 
of December 1, 1941, numbered approxi- 
mately 28.545 pieces; sheepskins, 2,198,- 
570 pieces; and goat and kid skins, 170 
pieces. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* British MALaya.—Sawlogs have been 
imported mainly from Sumatra. Thai- 
land has supplied most of the small im- 
ports of sawn timber (about 100,000 cubic 
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feet in 1940) and teak (about 450,000 
cubic feet in 1940). 

Imports of sawlogs for the years 1937- 
40 appear below: 











Year Quantity 

| aa 
Cubic feet 
oe. _.....-| 5, 150,000 
a : 5, 000, 000 
1939... -- 4, 609, 000 
1940.--- ‘ 4, 100, 000 








Production of sawn timber decreased 
steadily from 1937 to 1940. The output 
of logs increased 82 percent during the 
same period. Most of the cut of logs 
came from the States of Perak, Selangor, 
and Johore. These three States also 
produced a great deal of sawn timber; 
Pahang was a large source of supply, with 
Negri Sembilan and Kedah contributing 
smaller amounts. 


Production of Timber} 





Year 





Round 2 Sawn 
| Solid cubic | Solid cubic 
feet eet 
1987... | 9, 840, 000 | 6, 200, 000 
1938 12, 886, 000 | 6, 085, 000 
1939 15, 187, 000 4, 976, 000 
1940... -- 17, 936, 000 | 4, 911, 000 
{Including Brunei 
1 Excludes poles, which averaged about 5,000,000 cubic 


feet in the 4 years. 


In 1939, production of round timber in 
Brunei amounted to approximately. 33,- 
000 cubic feet and sawn 63,000 cubic feet. 


* Ecuapor.—Exports of balsa wood for 
the first 11 months of 1941 totaled 3,216,- 
§01 kilograms, valued at $390,237, com- 
pared with 1,259,388 kilograms, valued 
at $126,910, for the same period of 1940. 
November exports of balsa wood in- 
creased slightly over October—amount- 
ing to 468,378 kilograms, valued at $68,- 
585, compared with 453,784 kilograms, 
valued at $59,965, for the earlier month. 
Enthusiasm has been exhibited by local 
growers and exporters in view of the large 
demand existing in the United States. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* Spain.—As a further step in the pro- 
gram of the Spanish Government to pro- 
mote and encourage the growth of the 
Spanish film-producing industry, an or- 
der has been issued by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce (bearing the 
date December 10, 1941, and published in 
the Official Bulletin of the State for De- 
cember 13) requiring theaters to exhibit 
after January 1, 1942, at least one Span- 
ish-produced feature film for a period of 
1 week, for every 6 weeks of exhibitions 
of foreign feature films. 

During the summer season (June 1 to 
September 30) Spanish films may be 
reexhibited, but during the remainder 
of the year only those productions that 
have not previously appeared at the thea- 
ter may be shown. At least one Spanish- 
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produced “filler” film must also be ex- 
hibited on each program. 


* VENEZUELA.—“Juan de la Calle” (“John 
of the Streets”) is the title of the first 
motion picture to be produced in Ven- 
ezuela, and it has met with approval in 
the country. . 


Nonferrous Metals 


* CanaDA.—War developments of the past 
month have increased the shift of inter- 
est from gold to base metal and mineral 
production in the Province of Ontario. 
While drastic changes adversely affecting 
gold mines are not anticipated, no fur- 
ther assistance will be given by way of 
tax concessions and priorities on supplies 
and equipment. New mines and those 
undertaking expansion programs will not 
be assured supplies of steel and other 
materials needed for war-implement pro- 
duction. Some low-grade and marginal 
gold producers are expected to close 
down, and from now on output will un- 
doubtedly show a downward trend. 

The value of the total Canadian pro- 
duction of gold in 1941 is estimated at 
about $210,000,000, a reduction of approx- 
imately $5,000,000 from earlier estimates 
on account of the Kirkland Lake strike. 
This compared with $204,479,082 in 1940 
and $184,115,951 in 1939. 

Although all possible encouragement is 
available to prospecters for base metals, 
the removal of the incentive to seek new 
gold properties is adversely affecting all 
prospecting. Ontario is primarily a gold- 
prospecting area. Base-metal deposits 
exist, but there are few or no facilities 
for reduction of additional quantities of 
any such ore in Canada. This necessi- 
tates the building of reduction works or 
shipment of the ore to the United States 
for treatment. With present controlled 
prices, the latter is in most cases 
uneconomic. 

Base-metal and mineral producers in 
Ontario are straining every effort to in- 
crease output of necessary war materials. 
Borderline producers are being encour- 
aged by tax concessions and other means. 
The abnormal rate of production is de- 
creasing the reserves and shortening the 
life of many big producing mines, with 
little or no gain in profit. 
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Expansion of nickel production from 
the all-time high of 1941 to include an 
additional 50,000,000 pounds annually 
over the 1940 level is under way at a cost 
of 435,000,000. The price of nickel re- 
mained unchanged during 1941 at the 
same figure prevailing for the past 15 
years. According to present estimates, 
90 percent of the nickel now available is 
being used for war materials. 


* Inp1a—Existence of workable depos- 
ists of bauxite of various grades in the 
Shevaroy Hills was recently revealed by 
the Government of Madras. The She- 
varoy Hills are in the Salem district, 207 
miles southwest of Madras. The ore is 
said to be suitable for aluminum manu- 
facture. 

Exploitation of the deposits reportedly 
presents little difficulty, and transporta- 
tion of the ore can be best effected by 
aerial ropeway to railhead, which is 
about 6 or 7 miles west of the Salem 
district. 

Local authorities are of the opinion 
that with large-scale activity annual pro- 
duction of bauxite should reach 100,000 
long tons or more. 


* MeExico—The tin content of the tin 
ore produced in Mexico totaled 350 
metric tons in 1940, and 132 tons in the 
first 7 mtonths of 1941. Exports (tin con- 
tent) totaled 325 tons and 84 tons, re- 
spectively. 

The production of Cia. Estanera Mex- 
icana, S. A., San Luis Potosi, the only 
important producer of tin ore in Mexico, 
is supplemented by the scattered produc- 
tion of small operations and individuals. 

Antimony production (antimony con- 
tent of the ore) totaled 12,267 metric tons 
in 1940, while exports amounted to 11,961 
tons. In the first 7 months of 1941, out- 
put totaled 7,120 tons and exports 6,872 
tons. Three producers were responsible 
for the output. 

Production of zinc ore (zinc content) 
in 1940 amounted to 114,955 metric tons, 
while exports totaled 115,059 tons. In 
the first 7 months of 1941, output totaled 
69,181 tons, and exports 65,842 tons. 
Four producers accounted for the pro- 
duction. 


* SweEDEN.—Extensive deposits of cop- 
per ore are reported to have been discov- 
ered in the Kuorbevaro district, county of 
Vasterbotten, in northern Sweden. Test 
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drillings have also revealed new deposits 
of iron pyrites rich in copper further east 
in the Kuorbevaro mining field. 

A number of new ore blocks rich in 
manganese are said to have been discov- 
ered as a reSult of the continued pros- 
pecting. 

The old manganese mines located in 
the parishes of Freakog and Tesse, county 
of Alvaborg, are to reopen and operate 
under Wargons AB of Vargen. - The 
scarcity of manganese supplies in Sweden 
makes it imperative to utilize all avail- 
able deposits, including those of low man- 
ganese content. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* Borivia—lImports of cement into Bo- 
livia during the first 6 months of 1941 
almost reached the total recorded for 
the entire year 1940, as shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics (Bolivian figures) : 





| First 6 
Country of origin | 1940 months 
1941 





Kilograms | Kilograms 





Tee FEN SER Cee ee 382, 748 186, 418 
United States_-_.__- erat Set 108, 340 102, 895 
oe aan pre ts ea ie | > =a 
United Kingdom._...._.--.-__| 35, 850 |_..--- % 
___ __ SSE Lee eel 25, 491 | 296, 338 
te eae as 547 230 
SL eS aan 588, 991 585, 881 





* BRITISH WEsT INvDIES—Reportedly, a 
cement factory is soon to be erected in 
the Bahamas by local and foreign 
interests. 

The Bonded Diamonds Act, passed by 
the Bermuda Legislative Council on Oc- 
tober 24, 1941, is intended to promote 
Bermuda as a diamond export center and 
to enhance the colony’s revenue through 
the imposition of a 1-percent sales tax 
on the diamonds exported. 

It appears that a representative of 
the Diamond Trading Co. of Kimberley, 
South Africa, visited Bermuda some time 
ago to consider the possibility of using 
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the islands as a place of sale or deposit 
for the diamonds. Local officials and 
the company’s representative, after cor- 
respondence with the Colonial Secretary 
in London, are reported to have agreed 
upon the scheme which finds expression 
in the Bonded Diamonds Act. 


* CHILE.—The price of cement has again 
been increased in Chile. The new price, 
which became effective November 29, 
1941, is 16.50 pesos per sack of 42% kilo- 
grams, in carload lots, placed at La 
Calera station. 

The retail price of cement in other sec- 
tions of the country is the above plus 
transportation costs and an additional 
5 percent for the retailer. 


* MeExico.—The graphite-mining indus- 
try of the Guaymas consular district is 
reported to be in an exceptionally strong 
position. Production continues to be 
pushed to capacity. One of the four op- 
erating mines increased the number of 
its workers by 30 percent, while the 
largest producer has adopted a produc- 
tion contract with the workers, thus in- 
creasing output. 

Declared exports of amorphous graph- 
ite to the United States in 1941 will 
show a marked increase over the 1940 
total of 29,101,725 pounds. Invoiced 
shipments during the last quarter of 
1941, said to total 5,465,542 pounds, wili 
probably show a material increase with 
the inclusion of invoices not “consu- 
lated” at the time the figures for the 
December quarter were compiled. Total 
exports for 1941 will probably reach 45,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Although operators are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining rolling stock for 
the haul of the graphite to the border, a 
quick turn-over of stocks is reported. 
It is roughly estimated that about 2,500 
tons of graphite remained in warehouses 
ready for shipment at the close of the 
December quarter. 

Prices fluctuated but little during the 
last quarter of 1941, and showed an up- 
ward tendency for purer carbon-content 
graphite. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* CanapA.—Demand for vitamin oils has 
greatly increased as a result of the war, 
and production of vitamin oils derived 
from fish livers and viscera in British Co- 
lumbia is expected to total approxi- 
mately 10,000,000,000,000,000 U. S. Phar- 
maceutical Units in the calendar year 
1941—an increase of 100 percent over 
the 1940 production. 

Chief source of supply is now the dog- 
fish or grayfish, which until a few years 
ago had little but a nuisance value, aside 
from utilization of the carcasses in pro- 
duction of meal and oil—and until re- 
cently the output of these products was 
not great. Within the past few years, 
however, scientists have discovered that 
livers produce a vitamin oil having 6,000 
to 15,000 U. S. P. Units toa gram. The 
oil is stored mainly in the liver, the oil 
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content of which varies from 40 to 10 
percent. 

Production of grayfish-liver oil jp 
British Columbia in 1940 totaled 64,279 
Imperial gallons, with a market value of 
$84,405. In addition, 588,200 pounds of 
grayfish livers valued at $40,710 Were 
sent to other markets for conversign 
into vitamin oil. Oils made from gray. 
fish carcasses in 1940 totaled nearly 95. 
000 Imperial gallons, but were valued gt 
only $20,300, or very much less per ga]. 
lon than the liver oil. 

While no official statistics are available 
for 1941, the industry estimates that 
British Columbia’s production of gray. 
fish-liver oil amounted to approximately 
254,000 American gallons, compared with 
about 115,270 gallons in 1940. 

Oil produced from grayfish livers con. 
tains Vitamin A and, in its raw form, js 
not suitable for human consumption, 
Prior to the war most of the production 
was used as a blending oil in the prepara. 
tion of poultry oils, also in the manufac. 
ture of blended medicinal oils as a source 
of Vitamin A. However, it is now re. 
ported that the oil is being treated ang 
made suitable for pharmaceutical pur. 
poses. The finished product, it is under- 
stood, is then sent under the Lend-Lease 
plan to the United Kingdom, where some 
of it is ultimately used to fortify mar- 
garine. Both the liver and body oils can 
be utilized by the leather and steel trades 
and also in insecticide sprays. 

Prices to fishermen in 1940 of 6 cents 
a pound for grayfish livers and $10 to 
$11 a ton for grayfish in the round and 
on the ground were less than half the 
price of 134% cents a pound and $25 4 
ton designated by Dominion authorities 
as the prices to be paid for grayfish livers 
and grayfish in the round, respectively, 
These prices, however, are considerably 
less than those prevailing in Seattle, 
Wash., where as much as 60 cents a 
pound for grayfish livers and $40 to $454 
ton for grayfish in the round is being 
paid. 

As a result of the variation between 
export and domestic prices, it was neces- 
sary to place all vitamin oils and the raw 
products from which they are derived 
under export license control, and it is 
understood that no export licenses are 
being issued for grayfish oil, grayfish 
livers, or grayfish in the round. 

Prices fixed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment are definitely linked with the price 
of 9 cents a million U. S. P. Units which 
British Columbia producers have been 
guaranteed for fish-liver oil sold to the 
Canadian Government for the account 
of Great Britain—which country is un- 
derstood to have agreed to take 6,500,000,- 
000,000 U. S. P. Units during the first half 
of 1942 and a similar quantity during the 
last half of this year. 

Halibut livers are the second most im- 
portant sources of vitamin oils in British 
Columbia. The 1940 production of livers 
amounted to 198,300 pounds valued at 
$107,427, while the liver oil and visceral 
oil produced were valued at $12,000 and 
$44,125, respectively. Producers paid 40% 
cents a pound for halibut livers in 1941, 
compared with 55 cents in 1940. Halibut- 
liver oil is used primarily for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, and prior to 1941 4 
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pharmaceutical concern in the United 
states purchased most of British Colum- 
pia’s halibut-liver supply. While export 
licenses are also required for foreign ship- 
ments of halibut livers and halibut-liver 
oil, it is understood that such licenses are 
granted occasionally, 


Livers of the ling cod are another im- 

rtant source of vitamin oils, and British 
Columbia’s annual production averages 
approximately 518 Imperial gallons. 
prices in 1941 are reported to have ranged 
from 20 to 25 cents a million U.S. P. Units, 
or from $50 to $60 an American gallon. 
The bulk of the ling-cod liver supply is 
taken by American firms. The black cod 
and the red cod are of lesser importance. 
Livers of the black cod are saved for oil 
processing, but no production data are 
available. However, an annual yield of 
approximately 650 gallons is estimated. 
Oil from the fresh livers of the red cod 
is clear and, like other codfish oils of 
similar vitamin potency, is used in the 
production of medicinal and vitamin con- 
centrates. Cod-liver oils are also used 
extensively by the tanning industry, only 
a small quantity being sold for other in- 
dustrial purposes. 


A pharmaceutical company in the 
United States is reported to have pur- 
chased the entire British Columbia pro- 
duction of shark livers in 1941, amounting 
to about 10,000 pounds, at prices ranging 
from 30 cents to $5 a pound. Soup-fin 
shark livers and the oil derived from 
them also require export licenses, which 
are issued occasionally. 


* Cusa—For the second time during 
1941, Cuban demand for American hog 
lard showed in November a decrease com- 
pared with the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. Entries amounted to 5,000,- 
068 pounds, in comparison with 5,993,053 
in October 1941 and 6,535,720 in Novem- 
ber 1940, according to official statistics 
compiled from ships’ manifests. How- 
ever, Owing to heavy receipts in the 
earlier months of the year, total imports 
during the first 11 months of 1941, of 
71,751,474 pounds, remained well in ex- 
cess of the 62,572,108 pounds imported 
in the corresponding period of 1940, a net 
increase of about 15 percent. 

Despite November’s lowered receipts, 
which tradesmen believe resulted from 
overbuying in earlier periods of lowered 
prices, Cuban consumption of American 
hog lard appeared to be well maintained, 
with a noticeable widening in demand 
compared with competing oils and fats. 

Sales of shortening remained unimpor- 
tant, being limited to numerous but small 
baking concerns. The November demand 
for mixed lard decreased slightly from 
the relatively high level noted in October. 

Cuban imports of olive oil again de- 
Clined heavily to only 57 pounds in No- 
vember, from 6,197 pounds in the preced- 
ing month. The former large demand 
for olive oil has been replaced largely by 
domestic peanut oil, with some distribu- 
tion at higher prices of soy-olive oil cook- 
ing mixtures, containing a very large pro- 
Portion of imported soybean oil. 

Arrivals of other oils and fats in No- 
vember 1941 remained at a greatly low- 
ered level compared with those in the 
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first three-quarters of the year, appar- 


ently a result of heavy purchases during 
the spring and summer, with consequent 
additions to stocks on hand well beyond 
immediate needs. 


The following table shows Cuban im- 
ports of certain oils and fats in Novem- 
ber and the first 11 months of 1941, with 
comparable data for the same period of 
1940 (Cuban figures): 























f January- | January- 
Kind ee November | November 
Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
Cottonseed oil: 
 _ Saaeaeaaene? a CRieh. Sigal s oe tee 165, 253 
Refined... ____- 7,477 48, 402 111, 864 
Hydrogenated _|.........-- 118, 874 117, 753 
Coconut oil: 
2. SERRA: (unatine =, 82, 470 167, 072 
Refined... .___- 9,829 380, 336 507, 838 
Hydrogenated .. 3, 768 127, 184 151, 941 
Peanut oil: . 
| RASS ae 27,919 54, 424 
Refined ee he 6, 809 7, 964 
Hydrogenated_.}.... ___-. pS ee ey 
Soybean oil: 
Cs wcletant 55, 900 1,891, 191 2, 326, 618 
Refined... .._- 4,014 370, 787 554, 543 
80, 988 3,081,596 | 4,165, 270 
Olive oil___- ; 26 | 3,443,620 14, 777 
81,014 6, 525, 216 4, 180, 047 
Hog lard____- --| 2, 268,016 | 28,382,522 | 32, 546, 255 
Totel......... | 2, 349, 030 | 34, 907, 738 | 36,726, 302 








* Ecypt.—Exportation of cottonseed oil 
was banned temporarily, except by spe- 
cial permission, on November 24, 1941, 
by the Egyptian Cabinet, to prevent an 
increase in soap prices, according to the 
November 25, 1941, press of the country. 
In the meantime, the distribution of 
stocks will be organized. 


Cottonseed oil is the main ingredient 
of most soaps and cooking oils manufac- 
tured in Egypt. Large exports of this 
oil made shortly before the announce- 
ment, in spite of warnings to merchants 
to safeguard domestic stocks, was given 
as the reason for the decision by the 
Minister of Supply. 


* GREENLAND.—Under normal condi- 
tions, Greenland cod and shark livers 
were shipped to Denmark to be ren- 
dered; however, since normal communi- 
cations between these countries were cut 
off in April 1940, these livers have been 
rendered in Greenland. 

No shipments of fish-liver oils were 
made from Greenland in 1940, but dur- 
ing 1941 approximately 10,500 kilograms 
of cod-liver oil and 291,000 kilograms of 
shark-liver oil were exported, the United 
States being the sole country of destina- 
tion. Experimental shipments of cod 
and shark livers to the United States are 
contemplated (Greenland data). 


* Inp1a.—The summary of the all-India 
second peanut forecast released on Oc- 
tober 30, 1941, estimates the area under 
peanuts in the chief producing centers 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Orissa, Hyderabad, and My- 
sore (together representing about 96 per- 
cent of the all-India total) at.5,661,000 
acres, compared with the corresponding 
(revised) estimate of 7,336,000 acres in 
1940-41, or a 23 percent decrease. No 
production forecast was reported. In 
this connection it may be stated that 
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final figures for the 1940-41 peanut crop 
were 8,516,000 acres and 3,473,000 long 
tons. 

The condition of the 1941-42 peanut 
crop, as a whole, was reported fairly 
good in November 1941. 

The summary of the all-India second 
sesamum forecast, released on October 
30, 1941, estimates the 1941-42 sesamum 
area in the main growing centers of the 
United Provinces, Madras, Bombay, Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, Bengal, Orissa, 
Bihar, Punjab, Sind, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Hyderabad, Bhopal, Baroda, and Kotah 
(approximately 86 percent of the all- 
India total). at 2,478,000 acres, com- 
pared with the corresponding 1940-41 
estimate of 2,561,000 acres. Thus the 
estimated 1941-42 area shows a decrease 
of 3 percent. No estimate of the yield 
was available. Final figures for the 1940— 
41 sesamum crop were 4,079,000 acres 
and 422,000 long tons. 

The 1941-42 sesamum crop was stated 
to be in generally fair condition. 


* Liper1a.—In normal times, palm oil 
and palm kernels are among Liberia’s 
chief export crops, even though of poor 
quality. However, the war and conse- 
quent loss of European markets caused 
a decided decline in this trade. 

Shipments of palm oil declined heavily 
during 1940, amounting to only 78,526 
“old wine gallons” valued at $6,862, com- 
pared with 130,837 gallons valued at 
$10,889 in 1939 and 193,363 gallons vaiued 
at $18,172 in 1938. Of 1940 total exports, 
the Netherlands received 58,759 gallons, 
Belgium 19,656, the United States 68, and 
British West Africa 43. (One “old wine 
gallon” equals approximately 8.4 pounds.) 

Liberian palm-kernel exports also de- 
clined in 1940, reaching only 107,969 
bushels valued at $78,042, in comparison 
with 217,472 bushels valued at $142,025 
in 1939 and 462,682 bushels valued at 
$444,175 in 1938. Chief country of des- 
tination was Belgium, taking 66,774 
bushels; Netherlands, 36,481; British 
West Africa, 2,614; and United King- 
dom 2,100. (One bushel equals 56 
pounds.) 


Germany, formerly the heaviest con- 
sumer of Liberian palm oil and palm 
kernels, disappeared entirely from the 
1940 market. It is reported that during 
the first 8 months of 1941 no Liberian 
palm products were shipped to Europe. 

Mozambique.—Exports of all oilseeds 
and oils from Portuguese East Africa 
in the calendar year 1940 (latest avail- 
able), with the exception of castor oil, 
registered a sharp decline from 1939 ship- 
ments, as shown in the table below: 














Kind 1939 1940 @ 
Kilograms Kilograms 
1 ee ee pesing IN, 33, 313, 391 25, 949, 506 
Cone WE a5 sks 1, 030, 184 379, 494 
Castor seed... .._.-- 1, 749, 027 804, 765 
Caner Gis c...  te 168, 548 265, 994 
Sesamum seed. _......_-_- 2, 726, 680 1, 209, 957 
Mafurra seed.............. 1, 077, 416 | 417, 900 
Mafurra oil - - - - Beane 


659, 318 285, 741 





Ordinarily, Mozambique’s trade in oil- 
seeds and oils is with European countries 
and the United Kingdom. With many 
markets lost because of war conditions, 
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quantities of practically all these prod- 
ucts are reported available for export. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


* Brazit.—Iron oxide, both natural and 
synthetic, is produced in Brazil. One 
synthetic iron-oxide factory recently was 
established in Rio de Janeiro. Chief sup- 
plier of natural iron oxide in the Rio de 
Janeiro area is a local firm which deals 
in paints and which owns and operates 
mines in the State of Minas Geraes. 

Imports of iron oxide into Brazil 
amounted to 19,638 kilograms in 1940, 
compared with 41,552 kilograms in 1939 
(Brazilian figures). “No statistics are 
available showing exports. 

* British GuIANA—Firms in British 
Guiana will be allowed to import paints 
from the United States only in limited 
quantities under a quota system for the 
duration of the war. Wherever possible, 
preference is given to Empire sources for 
these products. This country is not a 
large consumer of paints. United States 
exports of pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes to British Guiana amounted to 
$3,800 in 1940. 

* UNION oF SouTH AFrrica.—At present 
the market for imported paints and var- 
nishes in the Union of South Africa is 
rather small, according to investigations 
made in the summer of 1941. Domestic 
prodution is adequate for many types and 
grades of paints in demand in the coun- 
try. Others, especially specialty paints, 
certain ready-mixed paints, and nitrocel- 
lulose lacquers are imported from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Other drawbacks to present importations 
of paints in large volume are the Govern- 
ment policy, usually to favor local prod- 
uct in contracts for public works, and 
the restriction of private building. 

No statistics are available showing 
paint imports into South Africa in detail 
since 1939, but the annual values are be- 
lieved to be about the same as in that 
year, when the value reached $1,500,000. 

Imports of ready-mixed paints (alone) 
into the Union of South Africa have aver- 
aged about $1,250,000 annually. Other 
products imported in considerably 
smaller amounts were distempers and 
water paints, stains, and bituminous 
paints. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* Brazit.—Although on December 1, 1941, 
there were available in Brazil 15,000,000 
liters of anhydrous alcohol, no quantities 
are obtainable for export. Brazilian pro- 
duction of anhydrous alcohol has been 
expanded so as to obtain supplies to be 
mixed with imported gasoline, and to 
reduce gasoline imports. As production 
is insufficient to meet domestic require- 
ments for mixture with gasoline, there is 
0 possibility of an export surplus for a 
ong time to come. 
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* CanaDA—No gasoline will be sold for 
any motor vehicle without the presenta- 
tion and surrender of a gasoline ration 
coupon, according to orders which be- 
come effective April 1, 1942. Each vehicle 
owner must register with the Oil Con- 
troller for Canada, and a gasoline license 
and ration coupon book must be secured 
for each vehicle. The transfer of these 
ration coupon books is prohibited. 

A registration fee of $1 will be charged 
in respect of each vehicle. Ration coupon 
books will be issued only in respect of 
vehicles bearing 1942 Provincial motor- 
vehicle licenses. Private cars used for 
nonessential driving will be placed in the 
basic or A category. Other categories 
are being set up to provide for private 
cars driven essentially for business pur- 
poses. Commercial vehicles will be al- 
lowed gasoline up to their proved normal 
requirements. 

Tourists from the United States will be 
permitted to purchase gasoline to the 
same relative extent as Canadians who 
drive cars that fall within the basic cate- 
gory. Gasoline licenses and ration cou- 
pon books will be issued to tourists at the 
port of entry, and no registration fee will 
be charged. 


* Dominican Repusiic.—Imports of lu- 
bricating oil into the Republic during 
1940 (latest year available) declined to 
1,184,438 kilograms valued at $79,078, 
from $1,642,812 kilograms valued at $96,- 
152 in 1939 (Dominican Republic statis- 
tics). The United States supplies more 
than 95 percent of all imports, account- 
ing for 1,134,248 kilograms valued at 
$76,279 in 1940, and 1,543,880 kilograms 
valued at $92,593 in 1939. The Nether- 
lands West Indies was the only other im- 
portant source of supply, with 50,188 
kilograms valued at $2,798 in 1940, and 
96,353 kilograms valued at $3,379 in 1939. 
Since there is no production of lubricat- 
ing oil in the Dominican Republic, these 
data are accurate indications of the 
country’s consumption. 

Practically all lubricating-oil imports 
are handled by. regularly established oil 
companies, which, in addition to this oil. 
are reported to have complete stocks of 
gasoline, kerosene, crude oil, etc. 


* Urucuay.—Foreign oil companies op- 
erating in Uruguay are authorized to 
import up to 4,000,000 liters of refined 
kerosene from Argentina by a decree 
signed by the Executive Power on De- 
cember 12, 1941, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 22, 1941. This 
authorization was stated to be excep- 
tional, and not as establishing a prece- 
dent, owing to the international situa- 
tion which makes an increase in the 
national fuel reserves desirable. 

The quota for the importation of fuel 
oil during the first 6 months of 1942 has 
been fixed at 80,000 tons by a resolution 
dated December 19, 1941, prepared by 
the Uruguayan Ministry of Finance and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 30, 1941. This quota is to be divided 
proportionally among the A. N. C. A. P. 
(The National Fuel, Alcohol, and Port- 
land Cement Administration) and pri- 
vate companies, the division to be made 
on the basis of imports in the year 1941. 
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Radio 


* CanapA.—Sales figures for radio re. 
ceiving sets for July, August, and Sep. 
tember 1941, when compared With thoge 
for the same period of 1940, show in. 
creases for all the eastern Provinces 
but declines for all the western Proy. 
inces. During the months mentioneg 
sales totaled 120,573 sets, valued at 
$7,111,895 at list prices, while, during the 
same period of 1940, 116,866 sets were 
sold, and 139,448 were sold in the thirg 
quarter of 1939, according to recent stg. 
tistics issued by the Dominion Bureay of 
Statistics in Ottawa. 

For the first 9 months of 1941 pro. 
ducers’ sales totaled 280,909 sets valueq 
at $15,913,597, compared with 274,306 
sets at $13,890,703 in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


* IraQ.—It is estimated that 85 percent 
of the demand for radio receiving tubes 
is for American type and make. There 
is no demand for European tubes of 
American type, the remaining 15 percent 
of the demand being entirely for Euro. 
pean type. Demand is about equally di- 
vided between glass and metal types, 
Distributors say that a glass tube and 
a metal tube are usually bought at the 
same time. All American tubes are sold 
at a flat price of between 600 and 650 
fils each, compared with 500 fils a year 
ago and 350 fils before the European hos- 
tilities. European tubes are currently 
priced at 1 Iraq dinar; a year ago, 750 
fils; before the war, 650 fils (1,000 fils= 
1 dinar). 

The local demand for loudspeakers is 
not large, and these are purchased 
mainly by coffee shops. 

There is no local radio-set industry, 
and practically no demand for compo- 
nents. Business in parts and acces- 
sories is fairly large. 

Radio distributors in Iraq are general 
concerns either having this representa- 
tion as a side line of their business or 
as their principal line. At present there 
are 7 well-established makes of radio 
sets, of which 5 are American. 

During 1939, about 6,200 sets were im- 
ported into Iraq, but during 1940 imports 
declined to 3,000 sets. A recent estimate 
made by local radio distributors states 
there are about 30,000 sets in the coun- 
try, the previous estimate having been 
placed at 20,000. Distributors believe re- 
ceiving sets imported during 1941 did 
not exceed one-half of the 1940 figure, in 
view of the difficulties resulting from 
the European war. A 

Chief local demand is for socket power 
sets, 60 percent for AC and 40 percent 
for DC, 20 percent for battery home fe- 
ceivers, while about 5 percent of the total 
demand is for phonograph combinations, 
socket power. There is a very small de- 
mand for uninstalled automobile sets. 
Some of the cars imported into Iraq are 
equipped with radio sets, but the number 
of these is small. There is almost no de- 
mand for portable or crystal sets. The 
present demand is below normal because 
of business difficulties such as high prices, 
cash payments, etc. Most popular model 
is the AC-DC table set, sold at prices 
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ranging from 15 to 30 dinars. Battery 
sets sell at ID22.500 and 1D32.500, phono- 
graph combinations at 1D40.000 to 

000, and automobile sets at 
1D15.000 to ID30.000 (ID=Iraq dinars). 


About 90 percent of the sets in use are 
medium-wave only, though there is use 
and some demand for both the long- and 
short-wave ranges. Sets for use in Iraq 
should be constructed to withstand trop- 
ical climates—extremely dry heat in 
summer and extremely damp weather in 
winter. No wiring regulations are in 
force. Scales in meters and names of 
stations in Arabic are preferred. Auto- 
matic’ tuning is not favored. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* Brazit.—The raw rubber markets at 
Para and Manaos continued active dur- 
ing December 1941. The demand for 
crude rubber in South Brazil and Argen- 
tina as well as in the United States was 
the chief factor contributing to the firm- 
ness of the rubber market during this 
period. 

Reports indicate that Para shippers 
are buying stocks in the interior on the 
pasis of approximately $0.50 United 
States currency per kilogram, which is 
10 percent over the price limit established 
by the “Carteira de Importacao e Ex- 
portagao do Banco do Brasil” of Rio de 
Janeiro—indicating that shippers expect 
increased sales in free foreign markets. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from the 
ports of Para and Manaos during De- 
cember 1941, were destined as follows (in 
metric tons): United States, 216; Argen- 
tina, 120; South Brazil, 67; total, 1,303 
(Brazilian figures). 

Stocks of rubber on hand at Para at 
the end of December 1941 were approxi- 
mately 700 metric tons, and 313 metric 
tons on hand at Manaos, compared with 
1219 metric tons on hand at both Para 
and Manaos during November 1941. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from 
the ports of Para and Manaos during the 
year 1941 were as follows: 





Destination Metric tons 

United States 4,744 
United Kingdom 504 
Portugal 6 
Germany 1, 500 
Italy... 200 
Japan. 163 
Argentina 2, 665 
South Brazil &, 043 

Total 17, 825 





Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


* PortucaL.—Cotton production in the 
Portuguese colonies is estimated at ap- 
proximately 22,000 metric tons for the 
cotton year ending January 31, 1942, says 
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Attention, Printers 


The Ministries of Interior and 
Treasury, at San Salvador, Repub- 
lic of El Salvador, have issued calls 
for bids for printing of 1,000,000 
postal cards—half each of two de- 
nominations, 2- and 5-cent. No 
specific closing date for bids is 
mentioned in the announcement. 
Further details may be had by 
writing the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, mentioning 
report 00879. 











a press report. Portuguese imports of 
foreign cotton are expected to decrease 
markedly as a result of increased colonial 
production. Production in Mozambique is 
estimated at 17,000 metric tons, and in 
Angola at 5,500 metric tons. 

Predictions are that Portuguese im- 
ports of foreign cotton during 1942 will be 
only about 2,000 metric tons, compared 
with an average of 16,700 tons per year 
during the 10 years 1931-40. 

Total imports of cotton into Portugal 
during the calendar year 1940 amounted 
to 23,961 metric tons, including some cot- 
ton waste (Portuguese figures). 

The present production in the colonies 
represents a large increase over any pre- 
vious year. Imports from the colonies in 
the calendar year 1936 were only 6,000 
metric tons, and in no subsequent year 
have imports been more than 11,000 
metric tons. In the calendar year 1940 
the total exports from Mozambique were 
5,186 metric tons and from Angola 3,502 
metric tons. 

The increased production is attributed 
to favorable weather, especially in Mo- 
zambique, and to encouragement by the 
Government and the Cotton Association. 
The latter included the establishment of 
experimental farms, selection and dis- 
tribution of seed, campaigns against dis- 
eases and pests, intensive propaganda 
among the natives, and the introduction 
of cotton into new areas, notably in the 
Province of Sul do Save, Mozambique. 

Transportation shortages may make it 
difficult to bring colonial cotton to Portu- 
gal. Large stocks are said to be stored 
in the colonies awaiting transportation, 
representing an important immobiliza- 
tion of capital for which the industry 
was not prepared. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of wool from Ar- 
gentina during the week ended January 
8, 1942, amounted to 7,399 bales, of which 
5,980 bales were shipped to the United 
States and 635 to Sweden (Argentine 
figures). The local market was very 
quiet and little business was done, buy- 
ers apparently preferring to await the 
anticipated establishment of a ceiling 
price in the United States before making 
further commitments. The market is 
somewhat confused owing to the fact 
that the local industry has continued 
buying at prices considerably higher 
than exporters are willing to pay. The 
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southern clip is now beginning to come 
in and is reported to be of exceptional 
quality, the best perhaps in many sea- 
sons. 


* Urucuay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket registered some interest in medium 
and coarse wools during the week ended 
January 17, with a sizable flurry in lambs 
and bellies which drove prices for the 
latter up 5 and 10 percent, respectively. 
During the period January 7 to 15, ex- 
ports to the United States amounted to 
1,573 bales, of which 1,364 were 48’s and 
finer, compared with exports amounting 
to only 1 bale a week earlier (Uruguayan 
figures). 


Wearing Apparel 


* Ecuapor.—Few foreign paper dress 
patterns are found at present on the local 
market. Most women make their dresses 
without patterns, and dressmakers em- 
ployed by foreigners and wealthy people 
are said to be good at copying the styles 
from periodicals without the use of pat- 
terns. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* Brazi..—Conditions in the November 
1941 Bahia tobacco market were reported 
quiet by exporters. Imports during the 
month amounted to only 1,464 kilograms 
(all from the United States), according 
to the Bahia Chamber of Commerce. 
Arrivals during the first 11. months of 
1941 totaled 173,196 kilograms (68,155 
from the United States and 5,041 from 
Cuba). 

Bahia tobacco exports in November 
declined to 7,202 bales of 75 kilograms, 
from 51,775 in the preceding month and 
11,889 in November 1940. A small ship- 
ment (634 bales) went to the United 
States in November 1941. 

During the first 11 months of 1941, 
Bahia exports of 191;558 bales showed 
a 7-percent increase over 179,800 bales 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 
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Trade with the United States advan 
to 4,050 bales, from 131 in the 1949 De. 











riod. Details are as follows (Brazilian 
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Tobacco shipments from the interior 
of the State into the city of Bahia 
amounted to 22,104 bales in Novembe 
1941, and stocks on hand on November 
30, 1941, stood at 223,275 bales. 
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1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federa! Reserve Board. 


541,012 domestic and 93,969 imported). 





Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
: Average for first 8 months only. 
§ Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
§ Average for first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 
' Based on average for French franc. 
* Average for Netherlands guilder. 
* Official rate in London. 
1 Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Only a slight de- 
crease was shown in the total volume of 
tobacco imports into the Netherlands 
Indies, of 1,738,151 net kilograms, during 
the May-—August period of 1941, com- 
pared with 1,830,977 kilograms in the col 


il Average for January-August and November-I Jecem ber. 
19 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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responding period of 1940. However, the 
yalue of 1,720,997 guilders decreased ap- 

ximately one-third, from 2,579,709 

ders in 1940, reflecting the great shift 

in tobacco prices during the year. Trade 
with the United States advanced sharply, 
o imports from that country reach- 
1,396,546 net kilograms valued at 
1,144,765 guilders (comprising 1,386,032 
kilograms of leaf, 1,383 kilograms of cut 
tobacco, and 9,131 kilograms of ciga- 
rettes), in comparison with 861,478 net 
kilograms valued at 711,966 guilders in 
the 1940 period (853,466 kilograms of 
jeaf and 8,012 kilograms of cigarettes). 

Although tobacco consumption data 
are not available, the trend and extent 
of Netherlands Indian consumption are 
reflected in the sale of internal-rev- 
enue stamps for tobacco products. The 
Government sold stamps to cover prod- 
ucts valued at 29,758,708 guilders during 
May-August 1941 period (retail sales 
yalue), on which a total revenue of 11,- 
052,449 guilders was collected, compared 
with stamp sales in the same period of 
1940 covering products valued at 27,571,- 
448 guilders from which a revenue of 
1,196,662 guilders was received. The 
1941-period increase was due almost en- 
tirely to the cigarette demand. 

Total tobacco exports from the Neth- 
erlands Indies in May—August 1941 in- 
creased 118 percent in volume and 76 
percent in value to 3,344,497 kilograms 
yalued at 2,375,882 guilders, from 1,533,- 
$15 kilograms valued at 1,353,414 guild- 
ers in the corresponding period of 1940. 
The United States was the chief country 
of destination for leaf shipments in the 
1941 pericd, taking a total of 1,056,411 
net kilograms, consisting of 592,720 Deli 
jeaf, 134,101 Krossok, 260,621 Vorsten- 
landsche, and 68,969 Java leaf. 





Contributors 
Column 


Ernest C. Ropes.—Born September 2, 
1877, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Educated in 
private schools in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. B. A., Colum- 
bia College, New York, 1899. Before 
entering government service engaged in 
publishing and bookselling, the paper 
and pulp business, and stocks and bonds. 
From 1919 to 1922, Y. M. C. A. secretary 
in North Russia and Estonia. 

Entered the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1923. Became 
Russian specialist in 1925 and has con- 
tinued in that capacity to date, except 
for an absence of 6 months in 1928, de- 
voted to a trip to the U. S. S. R. for the 
Remington-Rand Co. 

Author of numerous articles, reviews, 
etc, in government publications and was 
the editor and compiler of Russian Eco- 
nomic Notes from 1928 to 1940, a weekly 
and semimonthly bulletin on economic 
and other developments in the Soviet 
Union. He also has written articles on 
banking in the U. S.S. R. which appeared 
in Banking and other special articles in 
American and British publications. 
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NorTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 












































3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dee. 31. 

6 For Class 2 merchandise_-_......-.- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise. -------- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise. __-_....1.¥5 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

7 June-Dec. 


Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Nov. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina ._... Paper peso..---- CORE io cucicubicccns 3.70 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Jan. 8 
IE ONS ciocnatencatnaedcelneiin 14,32 4.23 4.23 4.23 : = Do. 
BESS nn ceiccncmncqpecdecsl :catuvetl (athbasah tes cuneate { 4.97 }Dee. 30 
Free market._.........-- 4. 4.37 4.24 4. 20 4.24) Jan. 8 
re Boliviano_____.- eee 32. 39. 09 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Jan. 15 
a ee aa 245. 46 56.71 50. 00 49.17 48. 25 (10) 
TE nantes il iia ceceednbntaod 16. 829 | ¢ 16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Jan. 10 
tk EE ie 319.706 | 19.789 19,678 | 19.650 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market__-_-_- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 20.600 Do. 
_7, eee 20.826 | 21.421 20. 358 20. 432 19. 830 Do. 
GMOs. “savéucen POS badevaées Cision ednwwinaes 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 _| Dec. 29 
Benet drett... :<.......: 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00% Do. 
OCurp mernet...........-- 32. 47 33.04 33. 65 33. 53 31. 23 Do. 
i, | TARE ereRee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange --...--..- 29. 86 31. $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
eo aS ae Peake’ 531.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Agricultural dollar......|....-...| __-__- 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Colombia.____- ae eae a ees 1.75 ch Ry pee: REGRS 1.755 | Oct. 17 
| Bank of Republic__---_-- | 1.755 — | ey ee ee 1. 755 Do. 
| | Stabilization Fund_____- ies °. £ Geis eee 4 
("een cele ornare 6S Be tS eugene Oo ee 1.80 | Oct. 17 
Costa Rica.... | Colon.........-- | Uncontrolled_..........- 5. 67 5.70 5.82 5.81 5.85 | Jan. 14 
5 RES 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
OG ies jaa: pe ae ee ST Re 93 x 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 10 
Ecuador.....-.. fh cock Central Bank (Official) | ._...--- 716. 42 15.00 15.00 15. 00 Do. 
Honduras.__...| Lempira........| Official._..........-....- 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204] Do. 
a 4 eI WI. vewceiduntiucnindd 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 Do. 
Nicaragua_._-| Cordoba_.____-.| Offieial__---2- 2222-22-22 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Jan. 17 
| | CE nvsncsnggaaicatiaag | 5.35 | 6.36 5.66 | 5.61 5.30 | Do. 
Paraguay......_.| Paper peso----- CE isc. cunsncacensel pedauey *70.00 | 334.48 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Dec. 27 
. =a ee Free 5. 33 6.17 | 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 10 
Salvador... __- aes RS Ce ee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay .__.-- , se ER ee . 3626 . 3755 . 4550 .4791| %.5263) Do. 
| Controlled free.........- . 4995 . 5267) . 5266 . 5266 - 5266} Do 
Veneruela......| Bolivar__.....-- COERONOG. coe ccecnn 3.19 3.19 | 3.35 3.35 3.35 | Jan. 3 
| PUB. 2cpccnscdicpsseck ha taeaeeene 3.77 | 3.95 | 3.76 | Do 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. § Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
2 July-Dee. *In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 


rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
10 Last of December. 


NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





Inter-American Highway Road- 
Construction Machinery 
Receives Special Priority 
Ratings 


High priority ratings have been granted 
for road-building equipment to speed 
construction of the Inter-American 
Highway in Central America as a con- 
tinuous overland route from the United 
States to the Panama Canal. (For a 
detailed discussion of this great high- 
way in its entirety, see the special article 
“Lifeline of the New World—The Pan 
American Highway” in the January 24 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

The War Production Board has as- 
signed a special A-3 rating to requests 
for priority on the shipment of road- 
building machinery from dealers and fac- 
tories for use in building-of the uncom- 
pleted sections of the Inter-American 
Highway. 


The Central American countries must 
look to the United States for the trucks 
and other heavy machinery used in mod- 
ern highway construction. 

Meanwhile, other plans have been 
moving ahead fcr a cooperative effort to 
rush construction of the remaining sec- 
tions of the projected route to the Pan- 
ama Canal as soon as possible. 

Congress and the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington have made available $78,- 
365,000 for loans and outright appro- 
priations for road building in Mexico 
and other Central and South American 
countries cooperating in the project. 


The president of a lodge of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America, at’ Pitts- 
burgh, has wired the President of the 
United States: “Our members and their 
families . . . pledge loyalty and deter- 
mination to keep the local blast furnaces 
and pipe mills going full blast for defense 
of America and for defeat of Hitler, Mi- 
kado, and Mussolini and their satellites.” 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE STA- 


TISTICAL DECISIONS 
(F. C. S. D. 20) 


Title 15—Commerce 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CHAPTER I—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Pursuant to the authority contained 
in R. S. 161, and in section 4, 32 Stat. 
826; 5 U. S. C. 22 and 601, part 305— 
Foreign Trade Statistics (sections 305.1 
to 305.47 inclusive) , chapter I1J—Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, subtitle B—Reg- 
ulations Relating to Commerce, title 
15—Commerce, C. F. R., is transferred 
to part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 
(sections 30.1 to 30.47 inclusive) , chapter 
I—Bur@u of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, subtitle B—Regulations Re- 
lating to Commerce, title 15—Commerce, 
C.F. BR. 


Section 30.1 (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 


Sec. 30.1. Compilation and publica- 
tion.—(a) Statistics of United States im- 
ports and exports are collected, tabulated, 
and published by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of the Department of Commerce from 
data supplied by Collectors of Customs as 
hereinafter provided. Correspondence 
relating to the collection, tabulation, and 
publication of such data on the foreign 
trade of the United States should be ad- 
dressed to the Division of Foreign Trade 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Correspondence relating to 
analyses of United States foreign trade 
should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (R. S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 
826; 5 U.S. C. 22, 601). 


Section 30.5 is amended to read as 
follows: 


Sec. 30.5. Confidential information.— 
(a) The contents of the statistical copies 
of the import entries and withdrawals 
must be treated as confidential and may 
not be used for other than statistical 
purposes. 

The contents of all copies of the ex- 
port declarations must be treated as con- 
fidential and may not be disclosed to 
others than the parties in interest by em- 
ployees of the Customs Service, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and other United 
States Government Agencies without the 
written consent of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. (R.S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 
U.S. C. 22, 601.) 


Section 30.16 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. -30.16. Reports, forwarding of — 
The reports prescribed by Sections 30.17 
to 30.21 will be prepared by Collectors 
at headquarters ports in accordance with 
the detailed instructions printed on the 
blank forms and forwarded to the Di- 
vision of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bu- 
reau of the Census, at Washington, D. C., 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


as early as possible after the close of the 
month and in no case later than the time 
specified for the various reports. (R. S. 
161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S. C. 22, 
601.) 


Section 30.37 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


SEc. 30.37. Reporting in transit ship- 
ments.—Foreign merchandise entered for 
shipment in transit through the United 
States, or for transshipment in ports of 
the United States, will not be reported as 
importations when received, nor will ex- 
port declarations (commerce form 7525) 
be required therefor when shipped out. 
Such merchandise will be reported to the 
Section of Customs Statistics at New 
York on customs form 7513, giving the ag- 
gregate quantity and value of each of 
the various classes of merchandise and 
the countries to which destined, as pre- 
scribed in Sections 30.29 and 30.34. (R.S. 
161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S. C. 22, 
601.) 

WAYNE C. TAYLor, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 

January 8, 1942 (Order No. 195). 

(F. R. Doc. 42-226. Filed, January 8, 1942; 
3:29 p. m.) 

Published in Federal Register, January 10, 
1942. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 15) 


went into effect on November 17 has been 
withdrawn as of January 12. This action 
was taken to safeguard the country’s 
stocks in view of the change in the ship- 
ping situation in the Pacific. The weekly 
sugar ration was reduced from 12 to 8 
ounces, and the fats ration from 10 to 8 
ounces consisting of 6 ounces butter and 
margarine (not more than 2 ounces may 
be taken as butter) and 2 ounces cooking 
fats. The domestic cheese ration will be 
reduced from 3 ounces to 2 ounces per 
week on February 9. These reductions 
will apply also to institutions and resi- 
dential establishments whose supplies 
are based on domestic ration. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tartar, Tartrates, and Dried Lees: Erx- 
portation Prohibited.—Exportation of all 
tartar, tartrates, and dried lees was pro- 
hibited in Uruguay by a decree of Decem- 
ber 26, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 5, 1942. 

Powdered Copper Alloys: Import Duty 
Reduced.—Powdered copper alloys for in- 
dustrial use have been included within 
the raw-materials section of the Uru- 
guayan tariff, dutiable at 5 percent plus 
a surtax of 4 percent of a fixed official 
customs valuation of 2.80 pesos per kilo- 
gram, by a resolution of September 26, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, and effective the following 
day. 

[Powdered copper alloys were heretofore 
probably dutiable at 31 percent plus a surtax 
of 21 percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo value. ] 
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Paraffin for Waterproofing Fibers for 
Making Cord and Twine: Import Duty 
Reduced.* 

Paraffin for Manufacturing Wax ang 
Polish: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Kerosene: Authorization for Impor. 
tation of 4,000,000 Liters from Argenting 
Exempt from Special Import Surcharge + 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocations, January.—The 
Banco Central announced that the regy. 
lar exchange allocation for January was 
$6,550,000, divided as follows: 15 percent 
($982,500) for use of the Government; 93 
percent ($5,436,500) for new imports: 
and 2 percent ($131,000) for use of 
Venezuelan students living abroad. 

Freezing of Axis Funds.—The Centra} 
Bank under date of December 18, 1941, 
issued regulations in respect to the ]i- 
censing of financial operations compre. 
hended in articles 2 and 3 of. the Execy- 
tive decree of December 11, 1941, which 
froze the funds of nationals of countries 
at war with any American country or of 
persons or entities domiciled or resident 
in territories occupied by such countries, 
An application for the special license pro- 
vided for such transactions will be enter- 
tained only when made through the in- 
termediation of the banking institution 
which is to effect the corresponding pay- 
ment draft, transfer or remission of 
funds, excepting in respect to licenses for 
the export of coffee, cacao, or cattle in 
conformity with the authority expressed 
by article 27 of the Executive decree of 
July 23, 1941, and excepting applications 
for the transmittal of foreign exchange 
destined for Venezuelan students abroad 
in conformity with the authorization con- 
ferred upon the Central Bank by the 
Resolution dated August 30, 1941, as is- 
sued by the Ministry of Finance. 





British Brides Still Want 
Nice Dresses 


In Britain, the coupon system has re- 
duced the sales volume of women’s cloth- 
ing. It was freely predicted that trade in 
bridal wear would be ruined completely. 
Recent reports show, however, that for- 
mal bridal dresses are still in great 
demand. 


United States Represented at 
Pan American Mining Congress 


The United States Government ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment to be represented at the First 
Pan American Congress of Mining En- 
gineering and Geology, which has been 
holding its business sessions from Janu- 
ary 14 to January 25, 1942, at Santiago, 
Chile. The President approved the des- 
ignation of three distinguished Govern- 
ment scientists as official delegates of 
the United States. 
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The Soviets’ Answer 


(Continued from p. 5) 


war levels. Aluminum, magnesium, zinc, 
me, vanadium, cobalt, wolfram, and 
other strategic metals are pouring in in- 
ing quantities to factories producing 
ever greater numbers of planes, tanks, 
, and shells. Petroleum regions are 
ping thousands of barrels of oil above 
prewar norm, and coal mines have 
more than tripled their former yield.” 


Constant Improvement 


Soviet engineers are not Satisfied 
merely to continue to make the same 
ucts as before, but are reported to 
be constantly improving and changing 
the defense gocds and materials pro- 
duced. A new process for extracting gas- 
gline from crude oil, new automotive mil- 
itary machines, new forms of munitions 
and explosives are among the improve- 
ments being worked out; chemical plants 
engaged in munitions production are be- 
ing expanded, particularly in eastern dis- 
tricts, to replace capacity lost in the 
West. 

Increased accomplishment has been 
demanded not only from Soviet indus- 
try but also from collectivized and State- 
managed agriculture. The 1941 Plan 
called for an expansion of sown area by 
39 percent over 1940, to 157,000,000 hec- 
tares, and for a rise in the gross grain 
crop to 7,900,000,000 puds, particularly 
in the southeastern districts. Soviet 
press reports indicate general success in 
carrying out the agricultural plans, ex- 
cept for the sugar-beet crop in the 
Ukraine, which presumably could not be 
gathered. 


Thus, supplies of grain harvested and 
transported east may well be large, per- 
haps sufficient for the needs of the army 
and the bulk of the population, except in 
the Far East. American press reports 
suggest that the requirements of that 
section may be covered by imports of 
wheat from the United States. Elaborate 
Soviet plans are now being drawn up for 
1942, in which the Central Asiatic re- 
publics are to add greatly to their sugar- 
beet acreage, and also to plant on a larger 
scale flax, oil-bearing plants, grains, espe- 
cially millet, and even tobacco in the 
Far East. 


No statistics are available for the per- 
formance in 1941 of Soviet transport 
agencies, but it is plain from Soviet and 
other press reports that at least the rail- 
toads had improved their organization 
and tightened up discipline, with the re- 
sult that they have played a decisive 
part in defense movements, of troops and 
supplies to the front, and of evacuated 
factory equipment, workers, and the pop- 
ulation removed from danger zones, from 
the western districts eastward. 


Early Preparations 


It is to be noted that steps were taken 
by the Soviet Government, as part of its 
preparedness policy, early in 1941, to con- 
centrate industry on production and to 
systematize output as far as possible, In 
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addition to the tasks of Communist 
Party members with responsible posi- 
tions in industry to maintain labor and 
technological discipline in factories, to 
enforce order and cleanliness in plants 
and on railroads, to reduce manufactur- 
ing costs and waste, a new duty was 
added by a decree of February 10, 1941. 

This decree made a criminal offense 
the sale or exchange of machinery, ma- 
terials, goods, or tools as between indus- 
trial organizations, without orders from 
higher authority. It was aimed at what 
was an evidently general evil in industry, 
but one that could not be permitted in 
a planned economy. Any surplus equip- 
ment, reported to the proper authorities, 
could be transferred to some point where 
it would be useful; but that transfer 
must be under direction. 


After the war started in June, other 
restrictive measures were passed. The 
first of these was a decree, published July 
4, doubling all income and agricultural 
taxes, with the usual exemptions for the 
lowest income groups and families with 
sons in the Red Army. Another similar 
measure, taking effect on July 17, pro- 
vided for food rationing in Moscow: this 
applied to specified quantities of bread, 
sugar, meat, fish, and fats, which could 
be purchased on cards at fixed prices. At 
that time, however, these products were 
still available in unrationed quantities 
but at higher prices, at certain stores and 
in the collective farm markets. By Oc- 
tober the card quantities were still to 
be bought in Moscow, but the quality had 
deteriorated; some products were rarely 
available. Open market supplies could 
also still be obtained, but prices had 
doubled since the start of the war. 


Foreign Trade in 1941 


In the absence of any published sta- 
tistics of Soviet foreign trade since 1938, 
it is impossible to estimate the move- 
ment of goods across the borders of the 
U. S. S. R. The closing of the land 
frontiers to the west was of course com- 
plete after June 22, and it is doubtful if 
any of the numerous commercial treaties 
made with European countries in 1940 
and calling for exchanges of specified 
quantities of listed commodities were ef- 
fectuated in 1941 to any considerable 
extent. 

German control of the Aegean Sea 
blocked deliveries to and from Soviet 
Black Sea ports, most of which were 
occupied by German forces. There re- 
mained therefore only four means of 
access to the Soviet Union: the ports of 
Murmansk on the Arctic Ocean, Archan- 
gel on the White Sea, and Vladivostok 
in the Far East; and the land routes 
through India, Afghanistan, or Iran. 

The first two ports have since June 
been under threat from German subma- 
rine and surface craft, and the third 
could at any time be blocked by Japan; 
Archangel and Vladivostok are also sub- 
ject to freezing up in winter, though both 
can be kept open by ice breakers under 
most conditions. The land routes are 
open to the objection that no through 
connection can be made between Soviet 
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railroads and those of the other country; 
goods that can be handled over primitive 
mountain roads from railhead to rail- 
head are therefore limited both in quan- 
tity and kind. 


Soviet and other press reports have 
recorded, however, some trade move- 
ments of importance. Among these are 
shipments of wool, leather, casein, mica, 
glue, and tallow from the Argentine; 
of wool, lead and zinc concentrates, and 
medical supplies from Australia; and of 
tin and rubber in considerable quanti- 
ties from the Netherlands Indies. There 
was also a resumption of trade between 
the U. S. S. R. and England, consisting 
principally of timber and lumber from 
the former, and tin and rubber first 
and later planes and tanks from the 
latter, 


Records of Soviet trade with the 
United States, available up to April 1, 
1941, show exports for 3 months valued 
at $15,423,000, reexports at $978,000, and 
imports at $6,889,000. The largest items 
of export were petroleum and gas-well 
drilling apparatus, $1,968,000; power- 
driven metalworking machinery, $1,691,- 
000; sole leather, $1,676,000; steam en- 
gines, $1,170,000; construction and con- 
veying machinery, $843,000; coconut oil, 
$812,000; freight cars over 10-ton capac- 
ity, $805,000; wool rugs, $606,000; tin 
plate and tagger’s tin, $598,000; excava- 
tors and parts, $581,000; and insulated 
copper wire and cable, $499,000. Reex- 
ports of foreign merchandise consisted 
chiefly of spices, $348,000; gums, resins, 
and balsams, $243,000; and cocoa beans, 
$206,000. 

Among imports from the U.S. S. R., 
the leading item was furs at $5,634,000, 
followed by iridium, $240,000; manganese 
ore, $175,000; and cigarette leaf tobacco, 
$146,000. It must be remembered that 
during the period covered the United 
States was almost the only possible 
source of machinery of any kind, and 
was also called upon to supply a number 
of tropical products (coconut oil and all 
reexports) normally obtained by the So- 
viet Union from the countries where the 
products originated. Shipment of goods 
was in all cases to Vladivostok and from 
that port and Murmansk. 

During the 3-month period an Ameri- 
can embargo was in effect on certain com- 
modities shipped in considerable quanti- 
ties by the United States in 1939 and 
1940, such as copper, tin, aluminum, rub- 
ber, and motor gasoline. This embargo 
was lifted by the United States Govern- 
ment in June, soon after Germany in- 
vaded the U. S. S. R. In August the 
United States again renewed the com- 
mercial agreement with the Soviet Union 
originally signed August 4, 1937, and re- 
newed each year since. In later months 
several credits were opened for Soviet 
purchases, both direct and under the 
Lend-Lease Act. Part of the first credits 
were repaid in gold ahead of due date. 

In August also, Great Britain extended 
to the U. S. S. R. a credit of £10,000,000, 
for an average term of 5 years, with in- 
terest at 3 percent. This is a clearing 
agreement, based on mutual exchange of 
goods, 
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Button, Button, Who’s Got the 


Button? 
(Continued from p. 7) 


tions then proceed up the river to their 
hunting grounds. The marksmen of the 
party shoot ducks, hawks, squirrels, or 
other game for food. 

In the early stages of formation, the 
kernels of the Tagua nut are edible. 
They are soft, sweet, and are eaten by 
the natives as a part of their normal 
diet. These, together with supplies fur- 
nished by the merchant, may last for 
weeks or months until the party returns 
with its collection of Tagua nuts, which, 
after ripening fully, become as hard as 
ivory. 

Arriving in the region of operations, 
the Taguaros establish their camp. A 
cabin is built upon a foundation of poles 
Planted in the earth. The sides of the 
cabin are likely to be bamboo slats or 
banana leaves woven for protection from 
rain or sun, while the roof is made from 
palm leaves, which are waterproof. 


Perils of Tropical Maladies 
and Snakes 


The temporary home being completed, 
the next step is to weave baskets, if these 
are not retained from previous use. 
Baskets hold about 200 pounds of Tagua 
nuts. During their labors, the workers 
are exposed to constant danger from 
snakes and disease incident to tropical 
conditions. Weeks and sometimes 
months elapse before the Taguaros com- 
plete their work, during which time their 
river craft—if they have them—loaded 
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with nuts, are dispatched at intervals 
down the river to the seaports. 


“A Long, Long Trail 
A-Winding”’ 


One of the problems for the humble 
native in Ecuador is the difficulty of 
transporting to market the product of 
his arduous labors. The nuts are heavy, 
and trails are long. If the Taguaro does 
not dwell near a river, and if he does not 
Possess a mule or horse, his back becomes 
the burden bearer. 

The Tagua palm produces during all 
seasons. There is no special harvest 
time. The big clusters on the trees ripen 
one after another, so that at almost any 
time some nuts may be gathered. Dur- 
ing the dry season, the natives pick the 
nuts from the ground where they fall as 
the clusters ripen and open. 


Fruit Matures Slowly 


The Tagua palm matures its fruit 
slowly; from blossom to the opening of 
the pods, a year or more may pass. In 
former times natives often felled the 
trees in order to gather the nuts—a 
course highly destructive to the industry. 
Government Officials, however, came to 
the rescue and provided laws that now 
prohibit the gathering of green or unripe 
nuts, and even if the native disobeys the 
law he may be apprehended if he offers 
the unripe article for sale at any of the 
trading centers. 


Chief Use Button Manufacture 


Tagua nuts are used chiefly in the 
manufacture of buttons. Umbrella han- 
dles, chess men, dice, poker chips, reli- 
gious and ornamental articles have been 
made in limited quantities from them. 
In more recent years, the jewelry trade 
found vegetable ivory an excellent mate- 
rial from which small ornamental articles 
are manufactured. 

The Tagua nut has been used for 
manufacturing buttons for about 85 
years. The vegetable-ivory industry 
flourished until a few years ago. Ecua- 
dor exported 34,000 tons of Tagua nuts 
in 1937. The best customer was Italy. 
However, the United States, Germany, 
France, Spain, Japan, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries also were large purchasers. In the 
last 10 years, the Axis nations, and mcre 
recently Axis-occupied territories, have 
absorbed approximately 22,000 tons a 
year of Ecuador’s Tagua-nut exports. 

At one time more than 40 vegetable- 
ivory factories operated in the United 
States. With the expansion of the p/as- 
tic trade during the last decade, however, 
the number of manufacturers was con- 
siderably reduced. It is fortunate that a 
number of plants have continued their 
operations and are prepared to handle a 
much larger volume of vegetable-ivory 
manufacturing than they have done in 
the past few years. Chief centers af 
manufacture are Rochester, N. Y.; New 
York City; Newark, N. J.; and Spring- 
field, Mass. Rochester has the largest 
plants in the United States. 
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“Tumbling Barrels,” Saws, 
Sieves, Heat 


The shells of Tagua nuts are go 
that when they reach the factory ang are 
thoroughly dried they cannot be cut 
ordinary steel, yet a sharp blow will 
crack them open. To remove the kerng 
the nuts are spread and dried in q tem. 
perature of about 100° F. until the inne 
part comes loose from the shell, 
nuts are then placed in an iron tumbjj 
barrel or “shucker” which has “knockers” 
inside, and the kernels are automatically 
separated from the shells. 


After careful inspection and remoyaj 
of every vestige of shell which might 
cling to the kernels they go to the 
Sawyers to be cut into slices by sma 
creular saws, which run with a speed of 
6,000 revolutions per minute. A piece js 
sawed off each side, leaving the core 
which is generally hollow, more or less 
cracked, and, therefore, is disposed of gs 
waste. The side pieces are then taken to 
a “drying room” and are spread op 
sieves. They are then subjected to ex. 
treme temperatures until every bit of 
moisture has evaporated and the origingj 
b'uish-white tinge has changed to a pure 
ivory-white or cream color. 


This operation usually takes from 8 to 
10 days. Each piece of ivory becomes as 
hard and dry as bone. No matter how 
much it may be soaked or swollen in the 
subsequent processes of manufacture, jt 
always returns to its hard state. These 
pieces of cut ivory vary in size. Each 
piece can be utilized in the production of 
buttons which vary in sizes between “10- 
line” and “50-line” (14 to 1% inches in 
diameter). 


Tagua-Nut Trade 


Large supplies of vegetable ivory from 


Tagua-nut-producing areas in South and | 


Central America are practically assured. 
The supply is five times as large as the 
total amount used in the United States 
in 1940 and two and one-half times as 
large as the requirements for 1942, on 
the basis of previous use. As contrasted 
with the large-scale production in Ecua- 
dor, production in Colombia, Peru, and 
Panama is about 11 percent of the to- 
tal Western Hemisphere vegetable-ivory 
output. Experts of the Department of 
Commerce also report that considerable 
Tagua-nut production potentialities exist 
in Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rita 
in Central America, which have not been 
exploited. Most of the supplies from 
Colombia, Peru, and Panama formerly 
were sold to the Axis nations and to 
Brazil. The United States absorbed 7,450 
tons during 1939, and in 1940 we pur- 
chased 6,220 tons from Ecuador. United 
States purchases for 1941 have been esti- 
mated at from 12,000 to 15,000 tons, and 
this total may be exceeded in 1942. 


Ecuador's Economy Hit—Good- 
Neighbor Policy Helps 


As a consequence of the British naval 
blockade against the Axis Powers sinc 
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the beginning of the second World War, 
geuador’s native economy was adversely 
ected. The United States Army’s an- 
nouncement, therefore, of its large pur- 
of vegetable-ivory buttons derived 
from the Tagua nut, for use on military 
orms, shirts, and other equipment, 
not only serves to aid our Military Es- 
tablishment but also provides substantial 
relief to the stricken economy of the 
qaguaros of Ecuador. The importance 
of this kind of cooperative economic as- 
sistance in inter-American relations can- 
not be overemphasized in the establish- 
ment and furthering of President Roose- 
yelt’s good-neighbor policy. 


Mounting Utilization in This 
Country 


The use of the vegetable-ivory Tagua- 
nut button in the United States, accord- 
ing to recent information, has increased 
considerably as a result of large-scale 
Government purchases. Manufacturers 
of high-quality and medium-priced 
clothing have always been the greatest 
ysers Of vegetable-ivory buttons. Other 
clothing manufacturers, who do not have 
the technical facilities necessary for ex- 
tensive laboratory tests, are fast follow- 
ing the lead of the quality clothing 
manufacturer, as well as the Army Quar- 
termaster, in specifying the use of vege- 
table-ivory buttons as substitutes for the 
synthetic plastic type of buttons for 
civilian clothing. 

If more United States manufacturers 
use vegetable ivory in the apparel indus- 
try, Ecuador, with facilities for produc- 
tion and processing already established, 
would revive its economy, hard hit by the 
serious loss of its former vegetable-ivory 
trade with the Axis Powers. 


Wisdom of Securing and Con- 
serving Raw-Material Sources 


Observers have noted many differences 
between the First and Second World 
Wars. A trend has become increasingly 
evident with the widening of Axis attacks 
on long-haul shipping lanes all over the 
world—lanes which carry strategic raw 
materials without which United States 
industries would strangle. This trend 
has been toward a policy of conserving, 
feconstructing, and securing original 
sources of industrial power—land areas 
producing raw materials—without which 
the mechanical age is helpless. Utilizing 
and developing. production in economi- 
cally and politically cooperative areas, 
sich as Ecuador and the other 19 Ameri- 
can republics, will ultimately pay—in 
dividends of security and friendship. 

Successful termination of the Inter- 
American Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, opens 
Wide the door to implementation of eco- 
homic cooperation among the 21 repub- 
lics. It is doubtful if there will be a more 
propitious moment than the present for 
United States merchants to discharge 
this Nation’s economic obligations to its 
Good Neighbors. United States business- 
men can aid by purchasing South and 
Central American products which are 
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complementary to the economy of the 
United States. Moreover, this approach 
will. aid in the integration of a unified 
Western Hemisphere economy. 





Trade Policies of Foreign 
Countries During 1941 
(Continued from p. 9) 


cember for shipment to Latin America 
during the year ahead.’ 

The cooperation of the governments of 
the other American republics was en- 
listed in these surveys of their over-all 
import requirements, commercial as well 
as official, for the essential products in 
short supply. Prospective importers were 
directed to apply to their own govern- 
ments for certificates of recommenda- 
tion. In a number of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries it is contemplated that the 
governmental agency designated to cen- 
tralize this work and to pass upon the 
relative urgency of the various import 
orders for license purposes may also have 
a hand in supervising the distribution 
within the particular country of what the 
United States authorities approve for 
ch:pment. 


Purchase Agreements for 
Strategic Products 


In urging that an inter-American 
system of export control be estab-ished 
over strategic materials, and others pro- 
duced in the American republics, that are 
important in national and continental 
defense, the United States Government 
declared that its appropriate agencies 
“stand ready to give consideration to pur- 
chasing supplies of such commcedities as 
a regular part of its program for bu lding 
up its own defense reserves and supplies.” 
A beginning in this direction had been 
made during 1940 in the agreement with 
Bolivia, guaranteeing that the United 
States would purchase specific quantities 
of certain minerals, notably tin, for 
which refining facilities were being bu It 
in the United States. 

During 1941, the negotiations for three 
broad agreements of this character were 
conc-uded with Brazil, Mexico, and Peru; 
and discussions of similar arrangements 
with Argentina, Chile, and other Latin- 
American governments were reported ac- 
tive at the close of the year. While the 
agreements varied somewhat in their 
specific terms, that concluded with Mex- 
ico in July illustrates the general nature 
of the series. That Government und:r- 
took to restrict the exportation of cer- 
tain of its strategic and critical materials 
exclusively to points within the Western 
Hemisphere. The United States under- 
took that its official agencies will buy, at 
the market prices current at time of pur- 
chase, any quantity of these commodities 

‘This was followed, in the middle of Jan- 
uary, by the announcement of specific alloca- 
tions, for the first quarter of 1942, on 26 of 
the 110 commodities for which the United 


States plans to make definite allotments to 
the Latin-American countries. 
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not sold to private industry in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Included among the 
materials covered by the Mexican agree- 
ment were antimony, graphite, lead, mer- 
cury, tungsten, tin, zinc, and henequen. 

Taken together, this series of interact- 
ing trade-control measures worked out 
by the American republics during the past 
year constituted an encouraging example 
of the possibilities of cooperative action 
on the part of independent countries for 
reciprocal economic support. In the vol- 
untary action of the respective govern- 
ments, and in the planning of each 
measure with a view to the benefit of the 
individual participating countries as well 
as in the light of the broad economic 
strategy for the group, this inter-Ameri- 
can program stands out in striking, con- 
trast to the trade arrangements entered 
into during the same period by the coun- 
tries on the continent of Europe, under 
the “leadership” of Germany 


Support of Surpluses by Local 
Governments 


As earlier indicated, the enlarged pur- 
chases by the United States of the sur- 
pluses of the various Latin American 
countries did not extend to all surplus 
products. They could hardly apply to 
cereals, cotton, and other commodities of 
which the United States was itself a sur- 
plus producer. The purchases of some 
of these products by the United Kingdom 
and, for a time by Japan, tapered off 
during the year, although for different 
reasons. However, a number of the gov- 
ernments of Latin America adopted or 
extended measures for domestic support 
of certain undisposable surpluses. This 
program was observed also during the 
preceding year, but was facilitated dur- 
ing 1941 by the more ample funds at the 
disposal of the respective governments 
from the enlarged sales of other prod- 
ucts to the United States. 

Thus, the Argentine Government 
bought up the bulk of the current crops 
of wheat and linseed at guaranteed mini- 
mum prices.’ The requirement enforced 
by Argentina the preceding year, that 
prospective importers of fuel must under- 
take to purchase specified quantities of 
domestic corn for burning, was continued. 
Brazil set fixed prices for wheat flour, 
and continued its requirement that mill- 
ers mix Brazilian mandioca in grinding 
the wheat. That government also grant- 
ed loans to cotton growers at fixed mini- 
mums. 

The revenue derived partly from the 
coffee tax imposed in connection with 
the inter-American coffee agreement en- 
abled the Government of Colombia to buy 
up, and destroy or store, surpluses re- 
maining after filling the United States 
quota and small sales elsewhere. Para- 
guay offered to buy all surplus sugar at 


*The recent Argentine decree authorizing 
the similar purchase of the 1941-42 crops, 
empowered the Grain Board to secure prom- 
ises from the growers that acreage would not 
be increased and, if requested, would be re- 
duced up to 10 percent the next year. The 
1940 decree had carried the same authori- 
zation, but no action in that direction has 
thus far been reported from Argentina. 
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a fixed minimum price, and Uruguay 
proposed to do the same for wheat. 


Encouragement of Diversifica- 
tion and Industrialization 


The stimulus given to the expansion of 
old industries or the establishment of new 
lines of production has been widely noted 
as one of the outstanding reactions in 
many of the Latin-American countries to 
the war situation. Governments have 
been eager to assist efforts to diversify 
their country’s economy, and especially 
to expand manufacturing, in small as well 
as major lines. As various manufactured 
products from abroad, particularly staple 
consumers’ goods, became increasingly 
difficult to obtain, there has naturally 
been an incentive for their production 
locally, and the high cost or absence of 
the usual imported products automatic- 
ally afforded such enterprises the equiva- 
lent of additional tariff protection. Dur- 
ing the past year, further measures were 
taken by several of these governments to 
foster this movement. 

These measures have included the 
granting of duty and tax exemptions on 
industrial or agricultural equipment and 
materials from abroad, making exchange 
readily available for their importation, 
or assuring protective duties on the fin- 
ished products. The use of their foreign 
trade control systems for this purpose 
by the Colombian and Venezuelan gov- 
ernments, have already been mentioned. 
In several of the larger republics, the ex- 
pansion in manufacturing in a growing 
number of lines, notably the processing 
of local materials, appeared to count upon 
the nearby markets as well as upon the 
needs of the domestic population. The 
increasing prominence of cotton textiles 
among the exports of Brazil and Mexico 
to other American countries well illus- 
trates this tendency. The government of 
Argentina sought authority to pay draw- 
back of duties on foreign materials and 
products embodied in Argentine manu- 
factures exported to other American 
areas. fe 
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Long-Term Moves for Closer 
Inter-American Economic 
Relations 


In addition to the increased current 
trade between the republics of Latin 
America and the United States, and be- 
tween themselves, that is being stimu- 
lated primarily by the wartime needs 
and developments, the impetus given 
during the preceding year to the consid- 
eration of various long-term arrange- 
ments for closer inter-American eco- 
nomic relations gained increased mo- 
mentum during 1941. 


Outstanding was the trade agreement 
between Argentina and the United States, 
announced in October and brought into 
operation in November. It represented 
the successful conclusion of exceptionally 
difficult negotiations that had been car- 
ried on intermittently for some years. 

In many respects, the agreement re- 
sembles those previously concluded be- 
tween other Latin-American countries 
and the United States, in providing for 
reciprocal concessions and asSurances re- 
garding duties, quotas, and other forms 
of import control, and on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. Additionally, it carries a 
number of special provisions and reser- 
vations, some of which may not continue 
long after the close of the war. Many 
observers regard the Argentine-United 
States agreement as less significant, how- 
ever, for the direct commercial results to 
be expected during the period immedi- 
ately ahead—since other forces are cur- 
rently more determining of the course of 
trade—than for the fact that these two 
leading American governments have bee) 
able to work out a basis for cooperative 
trade relations along liberal lines, and 
have laid a sound foundation for their 
post-war commerce. 


The second supplementary trade agree- 
ment between Cuba and the United 
States, concluded in December 1941, 
broadened and deepened various tariff 
and other concessions in favor of the 
other’s products provided for in the orig- 
inal agreement of 1934. Preliminary dis- 
cussions looking to reciprocal trade 
agreements with the United States were 
carried on during the year by a number 
of other Latin-American governments, 
notably Uruguay, Peru, and Mexico. 


The facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States continued to 
be made available during 1941, both to 
assist current trade transactions with the 
other American republics and for selected 
long-term developmental projects, no- 
tably highway construction, and thus 
contributed their influence upon the 
course of inter-American trade. 


Among the Latin American countries 
themselves, the past year has witnessed 
exceptional activity in the way of inter- 
governmental negotiations and visits of 
official missions, to discuss measures for 
the stimulation of increased trade be- 
tween them and closer economic rela- 
tions in other respects. In many Cases 
appreciable progress was reported toward 
the planning or actual negotiation of 
commercial treaties for the reduction of 
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trade barriers, of financial or gy, t 
agreements, or of arrangements for jp. 
proved transportation and transit faci 
ities. ; 


Without attempting to describe 
many negotiations during 1941 betw 
various sets of the Latin American 
countries, certain characteristics of the 
commercial agreements might be men. 
tioned. The majority of those concludeg 
or discussed were built around the tra. 
ditional exchange of reductions or gtg. 
bilizations of duties on selected p: 
of particular interest to the contracting 
countries, and were usually accomp 
by ‘broad assurances of unconditiong) 
most-favored-nation treatment in trade 
control matters generally. In a number 
of cases, however, distinct efforts were 
noted to limit the benefits of conges. 
sions to neighboring countries exgly. 
sively to them, or to establish the ideg 
that more distant countries should waive 
their most-favored-nation rights to the 
special tariff treatment or other advan. 
tages which may later be granted to aq. 
jacent countries. 


Recognition of the propriety of special 
concessions between contiguous countries 
was urged particularly at the regional 
conference of the River Plate countries, 
held at Montevideo early in the year, 
Here interest centered upon facilitating 
measures of special economic aid to the 
landlocked republics of Bolivia and Para- 
guay, still in a depressed state following 
the Chaco war. A more ambitious pro. 
posal put forward at that conference, 
looking to the eventual formation of a 
customs union in the River Plate region, 
was simply recommended for study by 
the participating countries. 


The idea spread during the year for 
the establishment of mixed commissions 
by various sets of American governments, 
either to supervise the operation of ex- 
isting agreements or to study the possi- 
bilities of closer economic relations be- 
tween them, through trade facilities, 
credit grants, developmental projects, or 
transport arrangements. 


Among the inter-Latin-American trade 
agreements of 1941, special prominence 
was given to that signed between Argen- 
tina and Brazil in November, implement- 
ing a proposal of the preceding year. 
Broadly, it was designed to afford a wider 
market area for the productive forces of 
the individual countries than their own 
populations afforded, starting with the 
nascent industries. Specifically, these 
two governments agreed to foster the 
establishment in their countries of in- 
dustrial and agrarian activities which 
did not yet exist in either, and undertook 
not to impose any duties or other restric 
tions in their territories upon the prod- 
ucts of these new industries for a period 
of ten years. Similar liberal] treatment 
is to be given to commodities now pro 
duced in only one of the two countries, 
or of no great economic importance it 
the other. There was also envisaged the 
possible later application of this printi- 
ple to competitive products, where exist- 
ing duties can be gradually reduced 
without injury to the respective national 
economies. The agreement now awaits 
ratification. 
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Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
yiduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
american goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in allcases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





—_ 


| Refer- 


City and 
: ence 


| 

| 
Commodities country 

J 


No. 
Laboratory supplies: 
glass; 200,000, one-milli- 


liter; 200,000, two-milli- 
liter; 50,000 five-milliliter; | 


Ampoules of white neutral | Cairo, Egypt | 7%) 
| | 
and 100,000, ten-milliliter. | | 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources Will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
torepresent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





A United States Vice Consulate will be 
established at Aruba, in the West Indies, 
early in the 1942 calendar year. This 
office will perform all the usual consular 
Services and will function under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Consulate at Cu- 
tagao. Aruba, one of the islands of the 
Netherlands West Indies, is an oil-refin- 
ing center. 





The officers of the Croatian Fraternal 
and Beneficial Association, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa, have telegraphed the President: 
“The 360 members of our society have 
authorized us to invest $65,000, all of 
the society’s assets, in Defense Bonds. 
Our members are loyal citizens of the 
United States and are ready to make 
Whatever sacrifices are necessary to pre- 


serve and protect our free democratic 
institutions.” 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each Case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 17, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which |. is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 
10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The January 17 issue contains 
these articles: 


THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS: Address by the 
Under Secretary of State. 


BUSINESS WORKS TO WIN THE 
WAR: Address by Assistant Secretary 
Berle. 


AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST. 


ITALIAN, ROMANIAN, AND  BUL- 
GARIAN OFFICIALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ALIEN ENEMIES. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF BLOCKED NA- 
TIONALS, SUPPLEMENT 7. 


JOINT MEXICAN-UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE COMMISSION. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION: Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Mexico. 


GIFT OF BOOKS TO ENGLISH CEN- 
TER AT ECUADOR. 


VISIT OF DISTINGUISHED EDUCA- 
TOR FROM CHILE. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT. 


CONVENTION ON THE PROVISIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF EUROPEAN 
COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS IN 
THE AMERICAS. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH COSTA 
RICA REGARDING INTER-AMERI- 
CAN HIGHWAYS. 


Other Publications 


NATIONAL PLANNING IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES. Lewis L. Lorwin, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 1941. 


173 pp. Technical Paper No. 2. Price, 
This report describes public 


40 cents. 
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works and employment planning in 
Germany, 1938-39, wartime planning in 
Germany, 1939-40, stabilization plan- 
ning in Sweden, 1929-39, and national 
planning in Latin America. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


GUIDE TO LIBRARIES AND AR- 
CHIVES IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE WEST INDIES, PANAMA, BER- 
MUDA, AND BRITISH GUIANA. 
Arthur E. Gropp. 1941. 721 pp. Illus. 
Price, $5. Data are presented here in 
the form of a guide to libraries and ar- 
chives in the Central American and 
West Indian areas, with supplementary 
information on rental and private li- 
braries, bookbinding, bookselling, and 
printing establishments. In all, 538 
establishments were visited in the prog- 
ress of the survey. Also included are 
507 establishments that were not visited. 
A brief geographical description intro- 
duces each political unit, followed by 
the library division containing a sum- 
mary statement giving the total number 
and the classes of libraries, and trends 
in library development. The descrip- 
tion under each library contains, for the 
most part: The name of the librarian, 
historical statement, description of the 
locale, furniture, finances, staff, service, 
collection, and organization of the col- 
lection. Contains illustrations of nu- 
merous libraries in this area and con- 
cludes with a detailed bibliography. 

Available from: Middle American Re- 
search Institute, The Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 





The Export-Import Bank 


Reports 
(Continued from p. 3) 
ASSETS—Continued 
pM Ele ge! TPN LANE CS « $139, 480, 596. 76 
Assignments, claims_-_---_--~- 2. 00 


yAcceptances (by other 








banks)—contra __._------- 46, 649, 859. 53 
Interest earned but not due_. 3,012,773.40 
Ciier -estetes. oo Ss 111, 225. 20 

Total eamth. cock sacs 235, 484, 411. 94 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable--_-------~-- 23, 595. 39 
Discount collected but not 

OUPNO os cide il as. 276, 440. 43 
Assignments, claims--_.--~---- 2. 00 
Acceptances (by other 

banks)—contra __...------ 46, 649, 859. 53 
Deferred income--__---------- 30, 435. 86 
Preferred 

atock....... $174, 000, 000. 00 
Common 

etock...... 1, 000, 000. 00 
Reserve for 

contin- 

gencies____ 257, 605. 69 
Undivided 

profits____- 113, 246, 473. 04 

Total capital____..---- 188, 504, 078. 73 





Total liabilities... - 235, 484, 411. 94 





1Does not give consideration to cumulative 
dividends on preferred stock from January 
1, 1939 to date. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Chile-——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published in 
the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





| 
Trade-mark 


Date of 


Class number and : 
publica- 


product tion 
1942 
Brillex.___. sé No. 21—Common soap | Jan. 15. 
|} and preparations for 
| washing and cleaning. 
Mack -_- | No. 36—Machinery and Do. 
vehicles. 
Empress Lace | 
Evensong ..|pNo. 47—Clothing Do. 
Evening Serenade | 
— -|| No. 62—Eatable vegeta- Do. 
Krispies ble products, fresh and 
Krumbles dried. 
Atlantis_- 
| aa 
All-Bran No. 63—Flour, vermicel- Do 
Pep li, bread. 
Krispies 
Krumbles 





Uruguay.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publica- 
tion. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica 
tion 
TIA4Z 
Podiazine Drugstore and chemical | Jan. 3, 
products. 
Ovodiazine do Do 
Supodiazine do Do. 
Toquediazine do Do 
Polvodiazine__- do Do 
ee Drugstore and chemical) Jan. 5 
products, and scientific in- 
struments. 
Karo. Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 





Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of January 
7, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
February 9, 1942. 





1. Clas oT -om- 
Trade-mark | Class number and com 


modity 

Ascot No. 14—Entire class 
Billiken No. 16—Entire class 
Volcan No. 12—Entire class 
Nylons No. 15—Entire class 
Universal No. 15—Entire class. 
Salvarsan 606 No. 2—Entire class. 
Monitor... .----- No. 16—Entire class 
Monitor - : } No. 14—Entire class. 
Monitor. __----- No. 5—Entire class 

I Lcinkcisbatecd: No. 5—-Entire class 


Ozonosol___- -- No. 2—Entire class 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 





TODAY 


BONDS 
|BUY Sraurs 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





4 | Date 
Class number and com- | Pate of 





rrade-mark modity publica- 
tion 
| | 1941 
Davol Finish | No. >—Concrete paste | Dec. 27 
for burnishing and pol- | 
ishing metals. | 
Extra... . Snob No. 4—Partially prepared Do. 
tin | 
‘‘Germade”’._..- | No. 8—Automatic device Do. 
for material and cur- 
| tains. | 
| yresmiee= 22...| No. 39—Rubber articles Do. 
| for the regeneration of 
| tires 
' 
“99 . a ) - ; 
Brazil’s Chromite Production: 


Effect of Transport Difficul- 
ties 


Chromite is of vital importance for the 
armament industry—a fact strongly 
stressed in a recent discussion appearing 
in the Bulletin of the Brazilian Federal 
Foreign Trade Council. The mineral 
chromite is employed in forming ferro- 
chromium alloy, which enters into the 
manufacture of steels destined for such 
things as armor plate, projectiles, and 
tools. Besides this, chromite is employed, 
» the natural state, for facing blast fur- 

in the iron and steel industry. 

About 90 percent of the world produc- 
tion of chromite is obtained from sources 
outside of the Americas. In recent years, 
the world’s chromite output has increased 
considerably—so much so that the Soviet 
Union, chief producer up to 1937, was 
surpassed in 1938 by Turkey, with 
Southern Rhodesia continuing in third 
Place. The Union of South Africa and 
the Philippine Islands contribute im- 
portant quantities. 

Brazil ranks twelfth in. world chromite 
production, according to the Brazilian 
Bulletin cited above. In the Americas, 
Brazil is second—after Cuba. United 
States production is less than Brazil’s. 
The reserves of chromite in Brazil are 
‘yound in the State of Bahia and are esti- 
fated at some millions of tons. 

The year 1940 witnessed the greatest 
yOlume of Brazil’s exports of chromite, 
Which reached, in that twelvemonth, 
4572 metric tons. It was considered 
probable that, in the course of 1941, the 
shipments would not exceed 4.000 metric 
tons. These figures are minima, in view 
of the potentialities of Brazil’s great re- 
serves and, still more, the consumption 
figures that are being reached in the 
North American market. 

It is known, for example, that the 
United States aimed to acquire about 10,- 
009 metric tons of Brazilian chromite 
during the year 1941 and to raise this 
consumption to as much as 100,000 tons 
in later years. Nevertheless, transport 
difficulties have operated to prevent 
greater shipments. The distance to be 
traversed between the deposits and the 
port of Salvador (Bahia) is about 550 
kilometers (340 miles), served by the 
Brazilian Eastern Railway (Estrada de 
Ferro Este Brasileiro). The railway 
roadbed and equipment have to sustain 
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an exceedingly heavy traffic, inasmuch gg ’ 


the lack of water in the neighborhoog 
the deposits militates against concep. 
trating the ore in those localities, 


At present, the owners of the deposit, 


find it difficult to command a 
number of railway freight cars for 
transport of the chromite. One must 
into account, also, says the Brazilian By. 
letin, the shortcomings of the port facilj. 
ties at Salvador—making loading difficy, 

On an average, the content of the 
Bahia chromite does not exceed 42 per. 
cent. However, according to a Br 
expert as well as a member of the Yale 
University faculty, concentration up to §] 
or 52 percent of chromium oxide can 
easily be effected. 


In 1936 and 1937 Brazil exported, re. 


spectively, 3,890 and 850 metric tons: 


Italy was the only buyer. In 1938 ang 
1939 Germany figured as the only ¢gp. 


sumer of Brazilian chromite, having ac. | 


quired 934 and 3,754 tons, respectively, 

In 1940 the United States occupied first 
place among purchasers of Brazilian 
chromite. In that year, Germany figured 
with acquisitions in the amount of 50 
metric tons. In the first 9 months of 
1$41, Brazil’s export of this product was 
2,906 tons, of a value of 839,638 milreis— 
with the United States as the sole buyer, 


Export-Import Bank Provides 
Credit for Inter-American 
Trade 


Special facilities are now functioning 
to supply short-term and long-term cred- 
its to exporters and importers in the 
Western Hemisphere, through the me- 
d:um of the Expori-Import Bank of 
Washingtcn. This plan has been formu. 
lated with the cooperation of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, to solve trade difficulties, en- 
gendered by the war, between the United 
States and the other American republics. 

The new financial arrangements now 
make it possible for importers and e- 
porters to obtain long-term letters of 
credit which they were unable to obtain 
before. 

The Export-Import Bank has assumed 
the role of a special “clearing house” in 
connection with purchases of United 
States products by the businessmen in 
the 20 Central and South American na- 
tions. This procedure is intended to aid 
particularly the small businessmen and 
small banking institutions. 

Special lines of credit are handled hj 
commercial banks in the United States, 
acting in conjunction with the Export 
Import Bank, which assumes risks ind- 
dental to delivery of merchandise from 
originating plants to ports of destination 

Under the new arrangement, United 
States banking correspondents of Central 
and South American banks may opé 
credits for payment of drafts. Credits 
cover only essential imports of United 
States products sent on ships @ 
the United States, or of Central 2 
South American registry. Such producs 


from the United States are not to ®) 


reexported. 


e. 1942 











